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A CHRISTIAN missionary was discussing the grand prob- 
lem of immortality with a learned Chinese philosopher, 
presenting to him the truth as revealed in God’s word and 
believed by all Christians. He was met with the declara- 
tion, made with evident sincerity by the Chinaman: ‘‘ The 
immortality that I desire and expect is, that I may live in 
the remembrance, the love and reverence, of my posterity; 
this is the motive that inspires my efforts to lead a virtu- 
ous life.” 

We are thus presented with the expression of a senti- 
ment, which is of common acceptance, and has become a 
controlling power, moulding the character of a nation 
numbering one-third of the human race. So thorough 
and intense has that sentiment become, that it forms the 
basis of individual worship as well as of national life. 

I do not know from what source China derived that idea, 
but I do know that away back in the past centuries a Voice 
was heard, mingling with the thunder and lightnings of 
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Heaven, uttering the commandment of promise: “ Honor 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long upon 
the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” , I also 
know that the same Voice has said: “Thou shalt rise up 
before the hoary head, and honor the face of the old man, 
and fear thy God: I am the Lord.” 

I do not know that the “ancient people,” the founders 
of national life in the “land of Sinim,” either heard or 
heeded that Voice, but I do believe there is a conservative 
power in that principle and guide of human conduct suffi- 
cent to impart dongevity, not only to individuals, but to 
communities and nations. 

If China did catch the echo of that Voice, did accept 
that promissory note, has adopted in good faith, however 
ill directed, that sentiment and principle, the Maker of 
that promise has not and never will dishonor his own 
paper. 

In other words there is a conservative influence in the 
right application and exercise of that principle which calls 
out and cherishes not only the filial affections in life, 
but embalms memories, virtues and services of departed 
friends in a way that elevates, purifies and gives a positive 
and healthy direction to individual and national life. A 
bond that binds every part of the social system to a com- 
mon center is reverence and affection for the dead. This 
gives harmony, strength, and perpetuity to the whole. The 
individual or community that cordially adopts that divine 
precept will live the longer for it. 

I am not a croaker or grumbler, but rather a pained 
observer of a lack of that reverence and affection which is 
due from the young to the aged, that hurried forgetfulness 
of past merit and services, that discourteous sneer at “old 
fossils’? which is becoming current in our country. 

China has corrupted the promise into idolatry, and idol- 
atry has made her heathen; but China to-day is the oldest 
nation among the races of men. Her days have been long 
in the land the Lord hath given her. 
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All communities have something in common, something 
that contributes to all alike, either in character or value. 
Each one has its location, privileges, public buildings, 
beginnings, history—even individual enterprise and invest- 
ment may enhance the common weal—but there is nothing 
more valuable to any community than the character of its 
own citizens. It is therefore incumbent upon all to cherish 
and guard with honest fidelity the reputations and good 
name, especially of those who have in any wise spent life 
or property in promoting the common welfare. This obli- 
gation runs beyond the tomb. It is not enough simply to 
observe the old injunction, to “say nothing but good about 
the dead;” but the example of every worthy citizen should 
be cherished and published for the imitation and guidance 
of those who follow after. 

As an illustration of the value to a community of the 
character and reputation of their own citizens, I may be 
indulged in saying that nearly forty years ago it became 
my duty to offer in the New York markets the municipal 
‘and corporate securities upon the sale of which depended 
the successful prosecution of an important public enter- 
prise. At that time Western bonds of that kind were a 
novelty. They were a form of credit that were subjected 
to a most careful scrutiny. One of the strongest reasons 
that contributed to their successful introduction and sale 
upon the market was found in the high personal character 
of the business men and merchants of the respective local- 
ities. I can testify to-day that the high-toned integrity of 
that class of their citizens went very far to procure the sale 
in foreign markets of the bonds of Marietta, Harmar, 
Chillicothe, and of the Counties of Washington, Athens 
and Ross. ‘The corporate securities of the railroad which 
these people were then struggling to build, found a favora- 
ble introduction and sale from the same source. 

No community can prosper without good citizens, 
not solely active, energetic and wise builders of their own 
fortunes, but with enough of public spirit to promote all 
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objects of common utility. Those “solid men” of the 
past are gone but their characters helped to build one of 
the most important and costly public improvements in the 
State of Ohio. Their characters went away from home 
and there was a money value in them to their respective 
communities. 

A half century ago, a young man started out from his 
New England home on life’s journey, and following the 
track blazed out through the wilderness by earlier pioneers, 
landed in Marietta. His capital was principles, ideas, 
character. He brought neither wealth, titles, authority 
nor the prestige of high rank, but he brought Israel Ward 
Andrews,' and that was enough. His outfit was that of a 
Christian teacher and an educator, having the acquisitions 
of a student’s life. His commission and letter of intro- 
duction was the diploma from Williams College at the 
hands of its President, Mark Hopkins. He found here a 
college with a charter, a building and a beginning of reg- 
ular classes. Young Andrews accepted the position of 





1Jsrael Ward Andrews, was born in Danbury, Conn., Jan. 3, 1815, one 
of six sons of William and Sarah Parkhill Andrews. The father, Rev. 
William Andrews, descendant of William Andrews, one of the first settlers 
of New Haven, graduated with high honor at Middlebury College in 1806, 
was settled as pastor at Windham, Conn., afterwards at Danbury and finally 
at Cornwall, where he died in 1838. He was strongly attached to the old 
New England theology, of which he was a zealous and able defender and 
was one of the founders of the East Windsor (now Hartford) Theological 
Seminary. He was an earnest and forceful preacher, distinguished for clear- 
ness of style and power of logical reasoning. Though without other means 
than the small salary of a country clergyman, he gave a college education to 
four of his six sons and a professional training in law and medicine to the 
other two. These six brothers have filled many posts of usefulness in the 
pulpit, at the bar, as instructors in colleges, in medicine, and in the army. 
They have contributed to literature important works on Biblical history, 
the doctrine of the church, political science and geology. One of these 
works, ‘‘The Life of our Lord,” by Rev. Samuel J. Andrews: of Hartford, 
is one of the best known authorities in the English language on some of the 
difficult questions of gospel history. Dr. Andrews thus came of that race 
which a great writer has called the Brahmin Caste of New England; and of 
a family of brothers that is remarkable even in its class.— From the Memorial 
Address by Prof. D. E. Beach. 
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tutor. This placed him in the line of duty as instructor 
in an institution designed by its founders to become a 
Christian college, that is, an institution aiming to give to 
young men the highest literary and scientific culture with 
a full recognition of the truths and moral obligations of 
God’s recorded will to man. In accepting this position 
and devoting his energies to the infant college, where he 
was soon advanced to the professorship of mathematics, 
he did not shun or withdraw himself from the duties and 
obligations of a citizen of his adopted home. 

At that time the common school system of Ohio was 
in a crude but progressive form., The law for “ the better 
regulation of common schools” was passed in 1825. By 
its provisions the State of Ohio assumed for the first time 
the duty of extending to her children a common school 
education at public expense. The first lessons to be 
learned under that enactment were for the people them- 
selves to put in operation a system of laws committed 
to their hands for execution. This was really the work 
of one generation. Marietta was not behind other com- 
munities in giving efficieucy to the common school laws, 
but it was a time when wise, prudent and energetic work 
was needed. For twenty years after the passage of the 
law, graded schools were unknown. Scholars of all ages 
and degrees of progress were committed to the care of the 
same teacher. The first departure may be recalled as the 
“Akron system.” ‘Then followed general laws providing 
for school organizations according to age and acquire- 
ments, but this required more buildings and in some cases 
more teachers and of course more expense. 

In effecting this advanced movement in Marietta, Dr. 
Andrews co-operated cordially and efficiently as a citizen 
with other friends of education. He brought to bear the 
experience and results of his native State, Connecticut, 
upon the general subject; and in this way gave valuable 
aid in organizing and perfecting a system of common 
schools of which Marietta has since been justly proud. 
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Not only was he willing to aid in this most appropriate 
line of a citizen’s duty, but he was ready at all times to 
identify himself with every enterprise of public utility. I 
well remember that the first line of levels to decide the 
practicability of a railroad grade that would suit the inter- 
ests of Marietta were run by the Professor of Mathematics 
of Marietta College. It was a preliminary of the route 
now in use westward of this city. 

His influence was always exerted for all similar enter- 
prises. No system of drainage or grading of streets had 
been adopted in Marietta at the time he was in charge of 
his professorship in college. He volunteered his services 
at slight remuneration to’lay out the system as it has 
since been carried out. As a business man, he managed 
his personal affairs with the greatest economy, regularity 
and success. A fair proportion of his acquisitions was 
invested in Marietta property. His liberality was guided 
by a spirit of discriminating benevolence, embracing the 
broad fields of missionary enterprises, at home and abroad; 
and his contributions represented a much larger propor- 
tion of his income than is usual. Not only were all the 
ordinary calls of Christian benevolence cheerfully met, 
but very many young men struggling through their course 
of study were aided either by his own personal means or 
from funds that he had secured for that specific purpose 
from others. In all business and social relations he was 
the reliable, the public-spirited, the good, citizen, as well 
as the learned and accomplished educator and religious. 
teacher. 

His efforts in promoting the interests of common 
schools were not confiued to his own locality. He was at 
all times a most active and useful co-worker with others 
in all parts of Ohio and the west in giving a healthy di- 
rection to educational efforts. His attendance abroad 
upon school conventions and institutes was frequent and 
his addresses and advice most highly prized. He also re- 
garded the school as the fountain to which the college 
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must look for its supplies of students. He took the broad 
and comprehensive view that carried him beyond the chair 
of a professor and led him into the wide field of the com- 
mon school as a recruiting agent for hisclasses. Heacted 
upon the theory that a love for learning once implanted 
by thorough instruction at the start, would multiply the 
number of those who would press forward to higher at- 
‘tainments. 

Upon the resignation of Dr. Smith in 1855, Dr. Andrews 
became invested with the responsible duties of the presi- 
dency of the college. 

He assumed those duties at a time when the future of 
the institution depended mainly upon the character and 
efficiency of its executive head. It was no sinecure, very 
little of the ornamental, very much of uncertainty and hard 
labor. It must be made a fountain from which the pure 
streams of literary culture and Christian principles would 


be sent forth to bless the country. But it had acquired. 


a capacity for absorbing money. Its Board of Trustées 
were mainly business men, who were necessarily occupied 
in their several pursuits. They had contributed liberally, 


but still there was no permanent endowment, no state or — 


national aid. The only capital the college had was what” 


might be roughly termed its “capacity to beg,” the mute 
appeal of a great want to intelligent benevolence. The 
successful exercise of this power of appeal rested entirely 
upon the confidence that could be inspired in the minds 
of donors, in the purposes of the institution and in its 
management. All the elements of confidence were repre- 
sented by its executive head. Friends at home and 
strangers abroad must first be satisfied with that head, or 
no pecuniary aid could be obtained. Upon him, therefore, 


devolved the double task of giving assurance that a high . 


tone of literary and Christian culture would be main- 
tained, and that its finances would be economically and 
honestly managed. 

I do not mean that ‘President Andrews ever assumed a 


a 
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and 
contrei of management or that its Board of Trustees evef 
‘relinquished or neglected their own responsible duties. 
‘There was at all times harmony of action. Differences 
of opinion brought out discussion, but conclusions once 
reached the Board was a unit. Dictation was never at- 
' tempted,—advice and counsel were given and taken. 
‘This was an element of Dr. Andrews’s strength. He 
could afford to have his co-workers, the Board, know their 
duties and exert their proper influence without exciting 
‘jealousy or irritation. He therefore stood before the pub- 
lic as the executive of a united management. His per- 
sonal influence was thus greatly strengthened and en4 
hanced. 
- Notwithstanding the cordial support derived from anf 
influcntiql and united Board of Trustees, the great bur- 
den of responsibility rested on his own shoulders. He 
was really the ‘‘committee of ways and means,’ the re- 
sponsible financier to provide money and meet current 
obligations. With occasional rays of sunshine, the clouds 
of debt and deficits have been in constant attendance; 
yet it may be stated that the financial credit of the college 
has remained sound. Promises to pay have been met; 
services have been rewarded, and a large list of beriefi- 
ciaries have received instruction free of charge. 
-, At the time he accepted the presidency the pecuniary 
support of the college amounted to $90,000; at this time 
the entire property is estimated at $260,000. There are 
additional pledges, to be realized upon certain contingen- 
cies, amounting to $200,000. One of the largest of these 
comes from his native State. It may fairly be claimed 
that a very large proportion of the amounts added to the 
funds: of the college during his administration resulted 
either from his direct cfforts or from the confidence the 
donors reposed in him. Marietta therefore is now enjoy- 
ing the benefit of an investment, either now made or in 
certain prospect, of $460,000 in an educational institution 
of more value to the community than anything else ; and 
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her people are indebted to Dr. Andrews mainly for that 
result. The saving of money to residents in educating 
their sons, as well as payment of teachers, and the expen- 
diture of those who come from abroad to enjoy the bene- 
fits of the college, all of which goes into the channels of 
business, constitutes an item of commercial value worthy 
of mention and recognition. 

The annual catalogues show that a large proportion of 
the students in college classes and the academy are from 
Marietta and vicinity. The economy of home life to such 
is great. The others expend here money brought from 
abroad. It may be fairly claimed that the money value 
of the institute to Marietta is not less than $50,000 per 
annum. ‘This may seem a sordid view, and is so, as com- 
pared with the vastly more valuable results annually flow- 
ing from the college. Probably only a small proportion of 
those whose names appear on the annual catalogues as 
residents of Marietta and vicinity would have incurred the 
expense and difficulties of securing an education at a dis- 
tance from home. A recent annual catalogue shows one 
hundred names from Marietta and vicinity. But its influ- 
ence has not been local solely; it has drawn students from 
all parts of the country, and its influence, with the reputa- 
tion of its executive head, has become national. 

But there is another aspect of his character and labors 
that is worthy of special regard. He aimed to place the 
college on the highest plane of literary, scientific and 
moral culture. The fands at command did not furnish 
that complete assortment of scientific and experimental 
machinery that belonged to wealthier institutions ; but the 
course of study adopted, and the constant aim of the Pres- 
ident and Faculty, has been at all times to maintain a high 
grade of scholarship, to send out from its walls young men 
who could stand as the peers of any from other colleges. 
The more than 600 graduates who have gone forth are 
living witnesses to the success of this policy. This result 
has only been reached by earnest labor and honest fidelity. 
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Obedience to necessary regulations, resulting from the ex- 
ercise of a wholesome discipline, has been characteristic 
of an administration, which can point to so large a num- 
ber of useful and distinguished men in all departments of 
active service. 

In accomplishing this grand result, this forming, mould- 
ing, and giving proper direction to the energies and char- 
acter of young men, Dr. Andrews has inspired and retained 
the confidence, the respect, and best affections of the bene- 
ficiaries of his professional labors. In this he has realized 
the dream of the Chinese philosopher—he lives, is an zm- 
mortal in the memories, the love and reverence of the 
hundreds who will cherish the recollection of his labors for 
their good as long as life lasts. The large donations made 
to the college by the alumni are an evidence not only of 
their own personal liberality, but also of their affectionate 
regard for its head. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the literary and scientific 
elements that entered largely into Dr. Andrews’s character. 
They are more appropriate topics for others to deal with. 
I take the liberty, however, of quoting from a most reliable 
source the following estimate of these characteristics: 

“Dr. Andrews had no superior as an instructor and 
disciplinarian. He was one of the ablest mathematicians 
of the day, and before a college class he was an inspira- 
tion. No one of the five or six hundred graduates of 
Marietta College can ever forget his perspicuous, forcible, 
and exhaustive methods in the class room. ‘The dullest 
and most diffident student was made at ease, and taught 
to express in the best way what he knew, and, in addition, 
every student was instructed in what he did not know. 
He was an artist, and the student departed from one of 
his recitations or lectures instructed and refreshed. He 
was not only a mathematician of the first rank, but he was 
a master of every branch taught in the college course. 
He was not satisfied with anything short of tlie exact, 
either in scholarship or character. This cliaracteristic 
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‘was ever present with him. No guess-work couid pass 
muster before him; no slip in language or expression 
coyx!d escape his acute observation, yet he was ever gentle, 
though firm in criticism. 

“Tt was a good part of a liberal education to listen to his 
running criticisms in the class-room and in the rhetorical 
exercises. He could not tolerate shams or unfaithfulness 
in any form. Himself always punctual, he insisted that 
promptness was oue of the cardinal virtues. 

“As a writer and preacher, he had few if any superiors 
in force and clearness. He was a forcible writer on all 
subjects, and was a frequent contributor to the current 
newspaper and magazine literature.” — (Czucennate Times- 
Star, May 7, 1888.) 

This tribute to Dr. Andrews has the merit and force of 
personal experience and observation. 

His resignation of the executive office of the college in 
1885 was accepted by the Trustees with great reluctance 
and only in deference to'an honorable and successful ser- 
vice, claiming that relief from labor which is due to ad- 
vancing age. He retained the Putnam Professorship of 
Political Philosophy, and thus continued to support the 
character and usefulness of the college. He remained a 
member of the Board of Trustees, and although relieved 
of much personal responsibility, continued with unabated 
zeal to watch over an institution that he cherished as a 
child during his life and which falls heir to his estate. 

The outbreak of the rebcllion was an occasion that 
called out a very general discussion of the organic princi- 
ples of our government. The bold and continued asser- 
tion of state sovereignty had culminated in open defiance 
of the general government. Every citizen was obliged te 
decide as to his own line of duty. It was a time when 
clear definitions of public rights as well as wise counsels 
were needed. At the request of the “‘ Nutional Union As- 
sociation of Cincinnati’ he delivered an address before 
that body on June 2d, 1863, on the subject: ‘Why Is Al- 
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legiance Due? and Where Is It Due?” It was not the 
voice of the partisan or politician. It was the reasoning, 
the logic, the demonstration of a level-headed, conservative 
citizen, a learned expounder of the law and a true patriot. 
After a most thorough historical treatment of both sides 
of the great controversy, he gives expression to sentiments 
that are worthy of repetition and remembrance. He says: 
“T have thus attempted to answer the two questions, Why 
do we owe allegiance? and where do we owe it? 
“Allegiance is due from us, not because civil government 
is composed in part or in whole of powers which we, as 
individuals, have conferred upon it, but because civil gov- 
ernment is a necessity, and we are necessarily subject to it- 
“We are under government as we are born into a fam- 
ily; we are so constituted as to make its existence a neces- 
sity. In other words, government is of divine origin, and 
it is as much our duty to obey it as to avoid theft or murder. 
‘The powers that be are ordained of God,’ and we are to 
obey and respect them for conscience sake—that is, because 
it is right todo so. Exceptions are to be judged of as in 
regard to other moral questions, and no disobedience can 
be allowed that is not strictly conscientious, and that does 
not itself sustain authority. * * * In our mixed gov- 
ernment the highest allegiance is due to the Nation, and 
not to the State. If the State can absolve its citizens from 
their allegiance to the general government—that is, to the 
government that represents the whole people—anarchy at 
once ensues. The doctrines of state sovereignty, using 
the word in its strict and proper signification, is utterly 
destructive of all government, for it leads legitimately to 
secession, and secession is disintegration. There is no 
true sovereignty attributed to the States in the constitu- 
tion, but on the contrary, all the powers involving it are 
delegated to the general government, and expressly pro- 
hibited to the States. The more we study the history of 
te country, both before the adoption of the constitution, 
and since, the more shall we be convinced that state sov- 
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ereignty never had: any legitimate place in our govern- 
ment. State sovereignty is utterly antagonistic to nation- 
ality; and the consistent advocates of that doctrine are 
those who deny that we are a Nation. 

“There is not the slightest desire on the part of any 
one to obliterate state lines. Though apparently compli- 
cated in structure our government is practically far more 
simple in its operations because of the division of the 
powers and functions between the State and Nation. 

“Keep out the insane jealousy lest the rights of the 
States shall be encroached upon, and impress more rever- 
ence for law, and more respect for rulers whether State or 
national, and there is nothing to fear. Let my love of 
my country not be confined to a part but let it embrace 
the whole. Let no sectional feeling dwarf or pervert 
my patriotism. The doctrine of state sovereignty has 
furnished the pretext for secession and secession has 
plunged the Nation into civil war. The falsity of the 
doctrine is now written in bloody lines, and the groans of 
the battle field call upon us to abindon it. The Nation’s 
life must be preserved, and the government, whose duty 
it is to preserve it, must be sustained. 

“The allegiance of the citizen, as we have seen, is not a 
matter of choice, but a duty. And if the citizen owes 
allegiance, the government owes protection. 

“As it is the duty of the parent to protect his family, so 
it is the duty of the ruler to defend the nation over whom 
he is placed. He must do it. He has no option in the 
case. The duty grows out of the very nature of his office 
as ruler.. Even were there no written constitution and no 
oath of office, the duty to suppress a rebellion would be 
imperative.” 

While it is true that the rebellion was put down by force 
of arms, such words “fitly spoken,” such sentiments so 
clearly stated have had more weight than artillery, and 
more efficiency than musketry, in forever settling the con- 
troversy, and giving permanent peace to the whole people. 
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As an author, Dr. Andrews has rendered a most valuable 
service to his country, in the preparation of his ‘‘ Manual 
of the Constitution.” With characteristic diligence and 
thoroughness he has not only condensed the organic 
ideas that form the basis of our republican system in a 
form to render them intelligible, as well as forcible, but he 
has traced out their historic origin. The work was pre- 
pared for a text-book for our colleges and higher institu- 
tions of learning. This has brought it under the imme- 
diate notice of the most competent judges. It has received 
the commendation of Presidents, Justices of the United 
States Supreme Court, of Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, of Governors, of distinguished lawyers, and of 
leading educators in a large number of literary institutions. 
As a result of the careful examinations and criticisms to 
which such a work would very properly and necessarily be 
subjected, it has been very generally adopted as a text-book 
for the instruction of American youth in the principles of 
their government. The views, which I have quoted from 
his Cincinnati address upon the important topics of state 
rights and national sovereignity, are embodied and taught 
in this text-book. 

In harmony with this important labor, embracing so 
much of the nation’s political history, his attention has 
been directed to other historical discussions. A notice of 
these topics will be appropriate to this occasion. 

The observance of the National Centennial of 1876 was 
an occasion that directed general attention to subjects of 
American and local history. Dr. Andrews was selected 
to prepare a history of Washington County, Ohio. This 
brought him into direct contact with subjects that he has 
since pursued with great diligence and thoroughness. 
His address was delivered at Marietta on July 4, 1876, and 
was published in a pamphlet. 

He identified himself actively and efficiently with the 
Washington County Pioneer Association, taking a lively 
interest in all its proceedings, and turned his attention to 
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a careful investigation of the causes that led to the first 
organized settlement of the Northwest Territory, begun 
at Marietta, April 7, 1788. 

He has presented to the public addresses and papers 
upon the following subjects : 

Ist. An article on West Virginia, published in 1878. 

2d. On the Admission of Ohio to the Union, published 
in 1879. 

3d. Address at Fiftieth Anniversary of Marietta Col- 
lege, 1885. 

4th. Early Money, a Review of McMaster. Magazine 
of Western History, June, 1886. 

5th. Northwest Territory, published in Magazine of 
American History, August, 1886. 

6th. Kentucky, Tennessee and Ohio, Magazine of 
American History, 1887. 

7th. Ordinance of 1787; address before the National 
Education Association, Chicago, July 13th, 1887; pub- 
lished in Salem, Mass. 

8th. .Paper ‘on Ordinance of 1787 before the American 
Historical Association, Washington, 1886. 

oth. To the above may be added his address before the 
New England Historical and Genealogical Society, deliv- 
ered a short time before his death. 

These papers have earned for Dr. Andrews a national 
reputation for thorough investigation and accuracy in his- 
torical subjects. 

The near approach of the centennial anniversary of the 
first organization and permanent settlement of the Terri- 
tory Northwest of the River Ohio, under the ordinances of 
May 2oth, 1785, and of July 13th, 1787, undoubtedly stim- 
ulated Dr. Andrews to a careful inquiry into the causes 
that led to the establishment of civil government and 
social order in what was then a vast and savage wilder- 
ness. The subject itself had escaped the attention of most 
professional historians. A few items embraced in brief 
chapters constituted the only notice given to one of the 
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most important events in American history. The reasons 
why a systematic and well organized plan of settlement 
was devised and executed had never been fully explained. 
Most of the personalities connected with it were consigned 
to as dark an obscurity as rested upon the mummies of the 
Egyptian tombs. A more important service was never 
performed for our great nation or for humanity than was 
accomplished by men whose names were consigned to 
oblivion, sot intentionally, but from lack of careful inves- 
tigation. Those men were found in the legislative halls 
of the old Continental Congress and in the ranks of the 
Continental army. From the beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle, all the way down through its continu- 
ance, at its close by the peace of ’83, and subsequently, 
there seems to have been a broad and comprehensive 
view taken of the immense value of the great Mississippi 
Valley. This view was taken by clear-headed men both 
in Congress and the army. Consequently there was har- 
mony of efforts in securing practical results. 

This great Northwest came to be regarded as the center, 
the very heart and seat of empire, upon which the coming 
power of the people could successfully unfold aud main- 
tain the grand theories and principles of republican insti- 
tutions. It was a virgin soil, no long-established-fossilized 
abuses to be brushed away, no stereotyped evil habits to 
be overcome. The weeds of despotism or bigotry or igno- 
tance had not filled the soil with their noxious seeds. To 
occupy this inviting field, to secure its successful cultiva- 
tion, to plant the wheat before the tares could enter, to 
invite sunshine as darkness receded, to cast here an anchor 
that would forever hold the great Republic to its moorings, 
was a work not surpassed in importance by any in Amer- 
ican history. : 

It was to the discussion of these grand subjects that Dr. 
Andrews turned his attention. He sought for the reasons 
why important steps were taken. Upon the search for 
correct dates, the acts of legislative bodies, even the right 
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orthography of names, the identity and acts of individuals, 
he brought to bear the thoroughness and accuracy of 
mathematical demonstrations. Lapse of time and exceed- 
ingly meagre records have rendered this pursuit difficult 
and not always satisfactory, but he has been very slow in 
making any historical statement until every source of ev- 
idence has been exhausted. In this interesting field he 
has performed a most important service to the truth of 
history. 

In these different papers Dr. Andrews has carefully 
considered and presented the titles asserted to the Missis- 
sippi Valley by France, Spain and England and traced 
their origin and changes up to its acquisition by the 
United States under the treaty of 1783. Following this, 
he has made a careful examination of the claims of the 
States to the Northwest Territory and cited their several 
acts of cession to the United States. He has also re- 
viewed the public acts of the Continental Congress by 
which the territory was prepared for permanent occupa- 
tion in a manner that would best secure to the whole peo- 
ple the full benefits of political and personal rights, and 
its full enjoyment as property, with organic laws best 
suited for social order and the highest form of a Christian 
civilization. The two great ordinances of May 20, 1785, 
and of July 13th, 1787, are shown to be the basis and 
ground work for the great results that have followed. He 
has also made careful inquiry as to the personalities en- 
gaged in accomplishing these objects. He has shown that 
Congress and the army wrought harmoniously together 
not only to conquer the territory from Great Britain but 
also in organizing systematic plans of settlement under 
the ordinances for disposing of the territory as property 
and for the government of its inhabitants. 

From these careful examinations he became convinced 
that an exceptional case of progressive civilization was 
presented in the first settlement of the territory northwest 
of the River Ohio. The State of Ohio was the first ever 
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admitted into the Union from United States territory out- 
side of the original number. He has traced out with 
great care the exact date of its admission. He has 
shown that. the two great ordinances were in force the 
moment the subjects of civil government placed them- 
selves upon the soil they were designed to cover; that 
the plan of settlement was pre-arranged; that, in the 
language of a most intelligent observer of the movement, 
“the system had never before been attempted, and that it 
was the greatest undertaking ever attempted in America.” 
It was undertaken by a selected body of the most robust, 
hardy, and industrious class of men. The real signifi- 
cance and historic value of what may be justly styled the 
“ Birthday of Ohio,” April 7, 1788, is to be found in ante- 
cedent preparations as much as in the definite date of 
consummation. 

The following extract from a paper read by Dr. Andrews 
before the New England Historical and Geneological 
Society in busiun, a short time before his death, presents 
his views upon this subject. He says: 

“After the lapse of a hundred years it is not always 
easy to establish the precise date when a community 
had its beginning. Of the thirteen old States, and the 
twenty-five new ones that compose the American Union, 
it would be difficult to give for most of them the time and 
place of origin. The landing of the Pilgrims in 1620, 
though the day is definite, has not escaped controversy as 
to the place. But when Ohio began, and what was the 
starting point in time and place of the first settlement 
in the first territory of the United States, there is no 
question. General Rufus Putnam and his associates 
planted themselves on the north bank of the Ohio, at 
the mouth of the Muskingum, on the 7th day of April, 
1788. 

“Most beginnings in new regions are by a few settlers, 
perhaps by one; often the selection of the place is purely 
accidental. But this Ohio colony numbered nearly fifty 
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men, and they were but the advance guard, with a much 
larger number to follow. Nor did they wander about in 
search of a place. This was all determined before they 
left their homes. The company which they represented 
had bought of Congress a large tract of land, and they had 
located their chief town at the confluence of the Ohio and 
Muskingum rivers. The plan of the town had even been 
determined upon; the number and width of the streets, the 
form and size of the squares and blocks, as well as the 
dimensions of the town lots. In the library of the college 
at Marietta is a map of the town made by Rufus Putnam, 
i: 1788, with every square and every lot numbered just as 
they are to-day; the number of lots extending from one to 
one thousand, which was the original number of shares in 
the company. 

“The interest which attaches to this first colony, or set- 
tlement, in the western country is not wholly or chiefly in 
its being the first, though priority in a matter of settle- 
ment always gives pre-eminence. 


“The region north of the Ohio’ has in itself great his- 
toric interest; and so, too, have the incidents connected 
with and determining the settlement. ‘Then, too, the 
pioneers themselves were no ordinary men, and their 
characters are worthy of our study, as well as the work 
they did in laying the foundations of civil government in 
the great Northwest.” 


Dr. Andrews has shown in his papers, before referred 
to, that this general subject of a government for the West- 
ern Territory, or “‘ back country” as they called it, had 
been before Congress for many years without any practi- 
cal results until July, 1787. Crude and unsatisfactory out- 
lines of a governmental scheme were the only fruit of 
their labors. He quotes from the historian, Bancroft, the 
following estimate of the vast importance of that partic- 
ular crisis when the foundations of civil government were 
actually laid. Bancroft says: ‘An interlude in Congress 
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was shaping the character and destiny of the United 
States of America, sublime and eventful in the history of 
mankind. * * * For a time wisdom, peace 
and justice dwelt among men—and the great ordinance 
which alone could give continuance to the Union came in 
serenity and stillness.” 


Upon this remarkable and striking statement of the his- 
torian, Dr. Andrews remarks that “‘ This interlude in Con- 
gress, which was shaping the character and destiny of the 
United States embraced alike the ordinance for the gov- 
ernment of the territory and the sale of lands. The two 
could not be separated. Richard Henry Lee, one of the 
commiittee, writes to Washington on the 15th of July, two 
days after the passage of the ordinance: ‘I have the 
honor to enclose to you an ordinance that we just passed 
in Congress for establishing a temporary government be- 
yond the Ohio as a measure preparatory to the sale of 
lands.’” 


To these statements I may add that Nathan Dane, 
another member of the committee, wrote to his friend 
Rufus King on July 16th, enclosing a copy of the ordi- 
nance. He takes the same view, that the plan of “ gov- 
ernment” and the “Ohio purchase” as he termed it, were 
so intimately connected that each depended on the other, 
and both occupied the attention of Congress at the same 
time. 

From these concurrent evidences it is quite obvious, 
I think, that those two transactions, the “ plan of govern- 
ment and the sale of lands,’ made up, constituted that 
“interlude” which was “deciding the destiny of the 
United States of America,” which was “sublime and 
eventful in the history of mankind.” It is also evident 
that the “interlude” became a consummation, a living, 
actual reality when the associates of the Ohio Company 
took possession of the Northwest on April 7th, 1787. 
That “interlude” was the prelude to laying the founda- 
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tion of our empire, resting upon freedom, religion, mor- 
ality and knowledge.’ 

Dr. Andrews had no more patience with shams and 
cheats in history than in the class room. Hence his re- 
fusal to ignore well established dates and facts or yield to 
clamor or influence from any quarter to change that 
which the truth of history had made unchangeable. 

He would not overlook the arrival and permanent 
settlement of the pioneer forces of civilization made un- 
der ordinances of law, and in fulfillment thereof, and 
which was in itself the establishment of civil govern- 
ment and social order, opening the gateway of an empire 
to the coming millions, and substitute in the place of 
such a “land mark” any incident that may have grown 
out of that antecedent event. This testimony to his fidel- 
ity and firmness in adhering to the truth of history is due 
to his memory. 

I may venture to say, with great deference, that this 
historical society cannot afford to countenance inaccura- 
cies, or even mistakes, much less concerted misrepresen- 
tations of historical facts. We are to stand for the truth 
of history, the truth of Ohio’s history. Nothing more 
honorable can be found among the records or traditions 
of the nations than the events that culminated here on 
the seventh of April, 1788. 

Dr. Andrews’s relations to this society commenced with 
its organization on March 13, 1885. He esteemed it a 





1««From this narrative I think it must be clear that the plan which 
Rufus Putnam and Manasseh Cutler settled in Boston was the substance of 
the ordinance of 1787. Ido not mean to imply that the detail or the lan- 
guage of the great statute was theirs. But I cannot doubt that they de- 
manded a Constitution, with its unassailable guaranties for civil liberty, 
such as Massachusetts had enjoyed since 1780, and such as Virginia had en- 
joyed since 1776, * * * and that this demand was an inflexible con- 
dition of their dealing with Congress at all.” — Senator Hoar in oration of 7th 
of April, 1888. 

‘‘ Thus the ordinance to govern the territory and the scheme for its colo- 
nization at this place were almost cotemporaneous and stood related as cause 
and result.”—Hon. John Randolph Tucker in oration of 7th of April, 1888. 
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privilege and pleasure to respond at all times to any 
demands the society made upon him. He has been, since 
its organization, one of its trustees, and has filled the 
position of associate editor of its QUARTERLY. 

The deep interest he felt in Ohio’s history, as well as 
respect and reverence for the memories of the ‘‘ Founders 
of Ohio,”’ led him to devote himself most earnestly to 
promoting an historical observance and celebration of the 
seventh of April as an event of national significance, and 
as one of special value to Marietta, to Ohio, the North- 
west, and the Nation. 

No one labored more zealously or contributed so much 
to the distinguished success that has attended our recent 
celebration, over which hung but one cloud of deep sor- 
row, his own absence. The vast audience assembled on 
that occasion sent him a most cordial greeting and kindly 
sympathy as a testimony of their high appreciation of his 
persistent labors in promoting a celebration that goes into 
history as the starting point of a mew century. His life 
was not a noisy torrent or a “ babbli.ig brook,” but rather 
the “ still waters” from which sprang up the “green pas- 
tures’’ and fruitful fields. The youth of firm, well defined 
and righteous principles grew into a manhood of solid 
character and ripened into mature wisdom, sound learning 
and high attainments. 

A contemporary has justly remarked that “in his death 
one of the most finished scholars of the century has been 
removed from the world of letters.” 

If duty called him to any place he filled it, filled it com- 
pletely. The appellation, “thorough,” bestowed upon 
one of England’s greatest statesmen was a characteristic 





1At a meeting of the agents and proprietors of the Ohio Company, held 
in Marietta, in February, 1789, the following resolution was adopted, and 
placed upon their records: 

“‘ Resolved, That the 7th of April be forever considered as a day of public 
festival in the territory of the Ohio Company, as their settlements in this 
county commenced on that day; and that the directors request some gentle- 
man to prepare an oration to be delivered on the next anniversary.” 
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of Dr. Andrews. He was thorough in personal attain- 
ments, both mental and moral, he was thorough in dis- 
charge of official duties, thorough in dealing with all 
‘social problems, thorough in business relations, thorough 
in historical investigations, a thorough patriot and Chris- 
tian gentlemen, and as modest and unassuming as he was 
thorough. ‘“ Know ye not that there is a Prince and a 
great man fallen this day in Israel?” 

Such a life never dies, it lives on. It may be rounded 
up like a shock of corn fully ripe, and be gathered into 
God’s granary, but the echo of past services, of deeds well 
done, comes back to us from the tomb and will travel on in 
a widening sphere of influence through the coming ages. 

As we lay this garland upon his grave, a Voice that he 
always heeded assures us that this “ mortal shall put on 
immortality,” not the dream of a vain philosophy, not 
the uncertainty of tradition, but that immutable decree, 
““the wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, 
and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for- 
ever and ever.” 











THREE IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS RELATING 
TO WESTERN LAND CESSIONS. 


AMONG the documents relating to western land ces- 
sions brought before Congress, that are not found in the 
Journals, are the three printed below. They are all of 
great interest, and all difficult of access. I am not aware 
that the last one has ever been printed. The first two 
are found in Hening’s “Statutes of Virginia,” Vol. X; the 
third is printed from a copy furnished by the Secretary of 
State of the State of Connecticut. They are given in the 
order of their appearance, accompanied by a few prefatory 
remarks. 

I. 
THE MARYLAND DECLARATION OF DECEMBER I5, 1778.. 


On October 15, 1777, one of the Maryland delegates in 
Congress, offered the following amendment to the Articles 
of Confederation, then in course of preparation, which 
received the single vote of that State: 

“That the United States in Congress assembled shall 
have the sole and exclusive right and power to ascertain 
and fix the western boundary of such States as claim toe 
the Mississippi or the South Sea, and lay out the land 
beyond the boundary so ascertained into separate and tnde- 
pendent States, from time to teme, as the numbers and cir- 
cumstances of the people thereof may require.” 

On November 17, following, the Articles were completed 
and sent to the States, with a circular letter asking for 
their prompt ratification. Within a little more than a year 
all of the States but Maryland yielded assent and became 
parties to the Confederation. Maryland still refused. As 


her ratification alone was necessary to close the circle, and 
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as she was severely censured on all hands for her refusal, 
she felt called upon to justify herself to her sister States 
and to Congress. Her jis ification she put into two docu- 
ments, both adopted by her Legislature the same day; one 
entitled “‘A Declaration,” and the other “Instructions to 
the Maryland Delegates.” The second is found in the 
Secret Journals of Congress under the date of May 21, 
1779. The first is as follows: 


BY THE STATE OF MARYLAND—A DECLARATION. 


WHEREAS, The general assembly of Maryland hath 
heretofore resolved, “That the delegates from this state 
should be instructed to remonstrate to the congress that 
this state esteem it essentially necessary for rendering the 
Union lasting, that the United States in congress assem- 
bled should have full power to ascertain and fix the west- 
ern limits of those states that claim to the Mississippi or 
South Sea. 

“That this state considered themselves justly entitled 
to a right in common with the other members of the 
Union, to that extensive tract of country which lies to the 
westward of the frontiers of the United States, the prop- 
erty of which was not vested in, or granted to individuals 
at the commencement of the present war: That the same 
had been, or might thereafter be, gained from the king of 
Great Britain, or the native Indians, by the blood and 
treasure of all, and ought, therefore, to be a common 
estate, to be granted out on terms beneficial to all the 
United States, and that they should use their utmost 
endeavors that an article to that effect be made part of 
the confederation. 

“That this state would contribute their quota of men 
and money towards carrying on the present war with 
Great Britain, for the purpose of establishing the freedom 
and independence ot the United States according to such 
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rule of proportion as should be determined by the United 
States in congress assembled, and would pay their propor- 
tions of all money issued or borrowed by congress, or 
which might thereafter be issued or borrowed for the 
purpose aforesaid. And that this state would accede to 
and faithfully execute all treaties which had been or 
should be made by authority of congress, and would 
be bound and governed by the determination of the 
United States in congress assembled, relative to peace 
or war. 

“That this state hath upon all occasions shown her 
zeal to promote and maintain the general welfare of the 
United States of America: That upon the same princi- 
_ple they are of opinion a confederation of perpetual 
friendship and union between the United States is highly 
necessary for the benefit of the whole; and tnat they are 
most willing and desirous to enter into a confederation 
and union, but at the same time such confederation. 
should, in their opinion be formed on the principles of 
justice and equity.” 

Which resolves, remonstrance, and instructions were 
by our delegates laid before congress, and the objections 
therein made to the confederation were submitted in writ- 
ing to their consideration, and the several points fully dis- 
cussed and debated, and the alterations and amendments 
proposed by our delegates to the confederation in conse- 
quence of the aforesaid instructions by us to them given, 
were rejected, and no satisfactory reasons assigned for the 
rejection thereof. 

We do therefore declare that we esteem it fundamen-. 
tally wrong and repugnant to every principle of equity 
and good policy, on which a confederation between free,. 
sovereign and independent states ought to be founded ;. 
that this or any other State entering into such confedera- 
tion, should be burthened with heavy expenses for the 
subduing and guarranteeing immense tracts of country, if 
they are not to share any part of the monies arising from 
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“the sales of the lands within those tracts, or be otherwise. 


‘benefited thereby. In conformity to this our opinion, the 
isentiments of our constituents, in justice to them and our- 
‘selves; and least such construction should hereafter be 
put on the undefined expressions contained in the third 
article of the confederation, and the proviso to the ninth 
(according to which no state is to be deprived of territory 
for the benefit of the United States), as may subject 
all to such guarranty as aforesaid, and deprive some of 
the said states of their right in common to the lands 
aforesaid. 

‘We declare that we mean not to subject ourselves to 
cach guarranty, nor will we be responsible for any part of 
such expense, unless the third article and proviso afore- 
said be explained so as to prevent their being hereafter 
construed in a manner injurious to this state. Willing, 
however, to remove, as far as we can consistently with 
the trust conferred upon us, every other objection on our 
part to the confederation, and anxiously desirous to 
cement, by the most indissoluble ties, that Union which 
has hitherto enabled us to resist the artifices and the 
power of Great Britain, and conceiving ourselves, as we 
have heretofore declared, justly entitled to a right in com- 
mon with the other members of the Union to that exten- 
sive country lying to the westward of the frontiers of the 


United States, the property of which was not vested in 


or granted to individuals at the commencement of the 
present war. 

We declare that we will accede to the confederation, 
provided an article or articles be added thereto, giving 
full power to the United States in congress assembled to 
ascertain and fix the western limits of the States claiming 
to extend to the Mississippi, or South Sea, and expressly 
reserving or securing to the United States a right in 
common in, and to all the lands lying to the westward of 
the frontiers as aforesaid, not granted to, surveyed for, or 
purchased by individuals at the commencement of the 
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present war, in such manner that the said lands be sold 
out, or otherwise disposed of for the common benefit of 
all the states; and that the money arising from the sale 
of those lands, or the quit rents reserved thereon, may be 
deemed and taken as part of the monies belonging to the 
United States, and as such be appropriated by congress 
towards defraying the expences of the war, and the pay- 
ment of interest on monies borrowed, or to be borrowed, 
on the credit of the United States from France or any 
other European power, or for any other joint benefit of 
the United States. 

We do further declare that the exclusive claim set up by 
some states to the whole western country by extending 
their limits to the Mississippi or South Sea, is in our judg- 
ment without any solid foundation, and we religiously 
believe, will, if submitted to, prove ruinous to this state, 
and to other states similarly circumstanced, and in pro- 
cess of time be the means of subverting the confederation, 
if it be not explained by the additional article or articles 
proposed, so as to obviate all misconstruction and misin- 
terpretation of those parts thereof that are hereinbefore 
specified. . 

We entered into this just and necessary war to defend 
our rights against the attacks of avarice and ambition; 
we have made the most strenuous efforts during the 
prosecution of it, and we are resolved to continue them 
until Independence is firmly established. Hitherto we 
have successfully resisted, and we hope, with the bless- 
ing of Providence, for final success. If the enemy, 
encouraged by the appearance of divisions among us, 
and the hope of our not confederating, should carry on 
hostilities longer than they otherwise would have done, 
let those be responsible for the prolongation of the war, 
and all its consequent calamities, who by refusing to 
comply with requisitions so just and reasonable have 
hitherto prevented the confederation from taking place, 
and are therefore justly chargeable with every evil 
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which hath flowed and may flow from such procras- 
tination. 
By the House of Delegates, December 15, 1778. 
Read and assented to, by order, 
J. Duckett, C. H. D. 
By the Senate, December 15, 1778. 
Read and assented to, by order, 
R. RIDGLy, C. S. 


II. 
THE VIRGINIA REMONSTRANCE OF DECEMBER I4, 1779. 


Virginia was the State that made the largest claims to 
western lands. Disregarding the growing conviction that 
these lands ought to belong to the Nation as a whole, and 
not to the individual States claiming them, Virginia pre- 
pared to open a land office for the sale of lands southeast 
of the Ohio river. This action led certain land companies 
claiming large tracts of land on that side of the Ohio, 
within Virginia’s alleged boundaries, to memorialize Con- 
gress to take such speedy action as would arrest the sale 
of the lands until Virginia and the companies could be 
heard by Congress and their respective rights be ascer- 
tained. Congress promptly referred these petitions to 
a committee with instructions to investigate. Further- 
more Congress adopted, October 30, the following reso- 
lution : 


“WHEREAS, The appropriation of vacant lands by the 
several states during the continuance of the war will, in 
the opinion of Congress, be attended with great mischiefs ; 
therefore, 

“Resolved, That it be earnestly recommended to the 
State of Virginia to re-consider their late act of assembly for 
opening their land office; and that it be recommended to the 
said state, and all other states similarly circumstanced, to 
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forbear settling or issuing warrants for unappropriatéed 
lands, or granting the same during the continuance of the 
present war.” 

The oxus was now shifted from Maryland to Virginia. 
This remonstrance is in defense of her position. 


VIRGINIA, to-wit: 
IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, THE 14TH DECEMBER, 1779, 


THE REMONSTRANCE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
VIRGINIA TO THE DELEGATES OF THE UNITED 
AMERICAN STATES IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED. 


The general assembly of Virginia, ever attentive to the 
recommendations of congress, and desirous to give the 
great council of the United States every satisfaction in 
their power, consistent with the rights and constitution of 
their own commonwealth, have enacted a law to prevent 
present settlements on the north-west side of the Ohio 
river, and will on all occasions endeavour to manifest their 
attachment to the common interest of America, and their 
earnest wishes to remove every cause of jealousy and pro- 
mote that mutual confidence and harmony between the 
different states so essential to their true interest and 
safety. 

Strongly impressed with these sentiments, the general 
assembly of Virginia can not avoid expressing their sur- 
prise and concern, upon the information that congress 
had received and countenanced petitions from certain per- 
sons stiling themselves the Vandalia and Indiana company’s, 
asserting claims to lands in defiance of the civil authority, 
jurisdiction and laws of this commonwealth, and offering 
to erect a separate government within the territory thereof. 
Should congress assume a jurisdiction, and arrogate to 
themselves a right of adjudication, not only unwarranted 
by, but expressly contrary to the fundamental principles 
of the confederation ; superseding or controuling the inter- 
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nal policy, civil regulations and municipal laws of this or 
any other state, it would be a violation of public faith, 
introduce a most dangerous precedent which might here- 
after be urged to deprive of territory or subvert the sov- 
ereignty and government of any one or more of the United 
States, and establish in congress a power which in pro- 
cess of time must degenerate into an intolerable despotism. 

It is notorious that the Vandalia and Indiana company’s 
are not the only claimers of large tracts of land under 
titles repugnant to our laws; that several men of great in- 
fluence in some of the neighboring states are concerned in 
partnerships with the Earl of Dunmore and other subjects 
of the British king, who, under purchases from the Indians, 
claim extensive tracts of country between the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers; and that propositions have been made 
to congress evidently calculated to secure and guarranty 
such purchases; so that under colour of creating a common 
fund, had those propositions been adopted, the public would 
have been duped by the arts of individuals, and great part 
of the value of the unappropriated lands converted to 
private purposes. 

Congress have lately described and ascertained the 
boundaries of these United States, as an ultimatum in 
their terms of peace. The United States hold no territory 
but in right of some one individual state in the Union; 
the territory of each state from time immemorial, hath 
been fixed and determined by their respective charters, 
there being no other rule or criterion to judge by; should 
these in any instance (when there is no disputed territory 
between particular states) be abridged without the con- 
sent of the states affected by it, general confusion must 
ensue ; each state would be subjected in its turn to the 
encroachments of the others, and a field opened for future 
wars and bloodshed; nor can any arguments be fairly urged 
to prove that any particular tract of country, within the ° 
limits claimed by congress on behalf of the United States, 
is not part of the chartered territory of some one of them, 
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but must militate with equal force against the right of 
the United States in general; and tend to prove such tract 
of country (if north-west of the Ohio river) part of the 
British province of Canada. 

When Virginia acceded to the articles of confedera- 
tion, her rights of sovereignty and jurisdiction within her 
own territory were reserved and secured to her, and can- 
not now be infringed or altered without her consent. She 
could have no latent views of extending that territory; 
because it had long before been expressly and clearly de- 
fined in the act which formed her new government. 

The general assembly of Virginia have heretofore 
offered congress to furnish lands out of their territory on 
the north-west side of the Ohio river, without purchase 
money, to the troops on continental establishment of such 
of the confederated states as had not unappropriated 
lands for that purpose, in conjunction with the other 
states holding unappropriated lands, and in such propor- 
tion as should be adjusted and settled by congress; which 
offer when accepted they will most cheerfully make good 
to the same extent, with the provision made by law for 
their troops, if congress shall think fit to allow the like 
quantities of land to the other troops on continental 
establishment. But although the general assembly of 
Virginia would make great sacrifices to the common inter- 
est of America (as they have already done on the subject 
of representation ) and will be ready to listen to any just 
and reasonable propositions for removing the ostenszble 
causes of delay to the complete ratification of the con- 
federation, they find themselves impelled by the duties 
which they owe to their constituents, to their posterity, 
to their country, and to the United States in general, to 
remonstrate and protest; and they do hereby, in the name 
and on behalf of the commonwealth of Virginia, expressly 
protest against any jurisdiction or right of adjudication 
in congress, upon the petitions of the Vandalia or Indiana 
company’s, or on any other matter or thing subversive of 
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the internal policy, civil government or sovereignty of 
this or any other of the United American States, or un- 
warranted by the articles of the confederation. 


NATHANIEL HARRISON, S. S. 
BENJ. HARRISON, Sp. H. D. 


Attest: JOHN BECKLEY, C. H. D. 


III. 
THE CONNECTICUT CESSION OF OCTOBER 10, 1780. 


On September 6, 1780, a committee of Congress to 
whom all the documents in relation to the subject, ac- 
cumulated on the table, had been referred, submitted a 
report that Congress promptly adopted, as follows: 


“That having duly considered the several matters to 
them submitted, they conceive it unnecessary to examine 
into the merits or policy of the instructions or declaration 
of the general assembly of Maryland, or of the remon- 
strance of the general assembly of Virginia, as they in- 
volve questions, a discussion of which was declined, on 
mature consideration, when the articles of confederation 
were debated; nor, in the opinion of the committee, can 
such questions be now revived with any prospect of con- 
ciliation ; that it appears more advisable to press upon these 
states which can remove the embarrassments respect- 
ing the western country, a liberal surrender of a portion 
of their territorial claims, since they cannot be preserved 
entire without endangering the stability of the general 
confederacy; to remind them how indispensably neces- 
sary it is to establish the federal union on a fixed and per- 
manent basis, and on principles acceptable to all its re- 
spective members; how essential to public credit and con- 
fidence, to the support of the army, to the vigor of our 
councils and success of our measures, to our tranquillity 
at home, our reputation abroad, to our very existence as a 
free, sovereign and independent people; that they are fully 
persuaded the wisdom of the respective legislatures will 
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lead them to a full and impartial consideration of a sub- 
ject so interesting to the United States and so necessary 
to the happy establishment of the federal union; that 
they are confirmed in these expectations by a view of the 
beforementioned act of the legislature of New York, sub- 
mitted to their consideration ; that this act is expressly cal- 
culated to accelerate the federal alliance by removing, as 
far as depends on that state, the impediment arising from 
the western country, and for that purpose to yield up a 
portion of territorial claim for the general benefit ; 

“ Resolved, That copies of the several papers referred 
to the committee be transmitted, with a copy of the report, 
to the legislatures of the several states; and that it be 
earnestly recommended to those states who have claims 
to the western country to pass such laws, and give their 
delegates in Congress such powers, as may effectually re- 
move the only obstacle to a final ratification of the articles 
of confederation ; and that the legislature of Maryland be 
earnestly requested to authorize their delegates in Congress 
to subscribe the articles.” 

The following act is the reply that Connecticut made to 
this appeal: 

OCTOBER, 1780. 

This Assembly, taking into their consideration a reso- 
lution of Congress, of the 6th of September last, recom- 
mending to the several States which have vacant, unap- 
propriated lands lying within the limits of their. respective 
charters and claims to adopt measures which may effect- 
ually remove the obstacle that prevents a ratification of 
the Articles of Confederation, together with the papers 
from the States of New York, Maryland and Virginia, 
which accompanied the same, and being anxious for the 
accomplishment of an event most desirable and important 
to the liberty and independence of the rising Empire, will 
do everything in their power to facilitate the same, not- 
withstanding the objections which they have to several 
parts of it. 
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Resolved by this Assembly, ‘That they will cede and relin- 
quish to the United States, who shall be confederated, for 
their use and benefit, their right or pre-emption of soil in, 
or to so much of the vacant and unappropriated lands 
claimed by this State, contained and comprehended within 
the extent and limits of their charter and grant from King 
Charles the Second, and which lies and extends within 
the limits of the same westward of the Susquehannah 
purchase, so-called, and eastward of the river Misisipi, as 
shall be in just proportion of what shall be ceded and 
relinquished by the other States, claiming and holding 
vacant lands as aforesaid, with the quantity of such their 
claims unappropriated at the time when the Congress of 
the United States was first convened and held at Phila- 
delphia. And it is further | 

Resolved, That all the lands to be ceded and relinquished 
thereby, for the benefit of the confederated United States, 
with respect to property, but which shall, nevertheless, 
remain under the jurisdiction of this State, shalk be dis- 
posed of and appropriated in such manner only as the 
Congress of the United States shall direct, and that a war- 
rant under the authority of Congress for surveying and 
laying out any part thereof, shall entitle the party, in 
whose favor it shall issue, to cause the same to be laid out 
and returned according to the directions of such warrant, 
and thereupon the interest and title of this State shall 
pass and be confirmed to the grantee for the estate speci- 
fied in the said warrant, for which no other fee or reward 
shall be demanded or received than such as shall be allowed 
by Congress; always provided, that said lands to be granted 
as aforesaid be laid out and surveyed in Townships in reg- 
ular form to a suitable number of settlers, in such manner 
as will best promote the settlement and cultivation of the 
same according to the true spirit and principles of a repub- 
lican State; and the Delegates of this State in Congress, 
or any three of them, are hereby empowered and author- 
ized, on behalf of this State, to agree to the location of 
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such warrants and surveys as shall be made by Congress 
according to, and in pursuance of, the resolves aforesaid, 
and whatever may be further necessary for the same being 
carried into full execution. 
JANUARY, 1783. 
Resolved, by this Assembly: That the Delegates of this 
State in Congress be instructed and directed, and they are 
hereby instructed and directed not to proceed any further 
towards carrying into execution the powers, authorities 
and directions to them given in and by a resolve of this 
Assembly passed at their sessions in October, 1780, touch- 
ing the cession and relinquishment of this State’s right 
in the western lands for the benefit of the confederated 
United States until further order from this Assembly. 
This ‘‘cession,” so-called, was never accepted by Con- 
gress, and in 1786 Connecticut made a second one convey- 
ing all her right and title to her western claims, with the 


exception of the Western Reserve. 
B. A. HINSDALE. 











THE FIRST CHURCH ORGANIZATION IN THE 
OLDEST SETTLEMENT IN THE NORTH- 
WEST TERRITORY? 


By Rev. C. E. DICKINSON. 


Exodus: 19: 5-6.—‘‘ Now therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, 
and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me above 
all people: for all the earth is mine. And ye shall be unto me a kingdom 
of priests and an holy nation. These are the words which thou shalt speak 
unto the children of Israel.” 


SUNDAY, JULY 20, 1788, the first sermon preached to 
white men in the present State of Ohio was delivered on 
the banks of the Muskingum river, by Rev. Daniel Breck, 
from the text which we have just read. We can easily 
imagine that the eloquent divine on that important occa- 
sion laid before his hearers the principles which have 
governed God’s dealings with communities and nations 
during the years of human history, and that he then pic- 
tured the blessings they might claim for their descend- 
ants, provided they obeyed the divine precepts. 

The people who composed the congregation that day 
were far-sighted and enterprising beyond many of their 
contemporaries, but if they had then been told the ma- 
terial, social, intellectual, and religious progress which has 
been made during the iast century they might have said, 
as did an ancient prophet: “If the Lord should make 
windows in heaven might these things be?” Where they 
then looked upon a wilderness inhabited by wild beasts 
and savage men, we now see five great empire states, 
each one, in wealth and resources, surpassing the whole 
country a century ago, while the nation, then in its 





1 Historical discourse delivered in the Congregational Church, at Mari- 
etta, Ohio, April 8, 1888. At the service when the discourse was delivered 
Rev. Temple Cutler, of Essex, Mass., a grandson of Dr. Manasseh Cutler, 
and Rev. Samuel B. Shipman, D.D., of Cleveland, Ohio, a grandson of 
Joshua Shipman, who superintended the construction of the church build- 
ing, were in the pulpit and took part in the exercises. 
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infancy, and almost bankrupt through war, is now the 
richest nation on the globe, and because it has the best 
government in the world is the asylum for the oppressed 
of all nations. Not alone the descendants of the Puritans 
and Cavaliers, but many who have not been here long 
enough to learn our language, point to the star spangled 
banner and say with honest pride, “ I am an American.” 

I propose to-day to give some facts in the early history 
of this colony that we may understand how the settlers 
attempted to fulfill the conditions of the text, and so laid 
foundations for the blessings we now enjoy. The influ- 
ences which led to the establishment of Christian institu- 
tions here were at work many centuries before the pio- 
neers set foot upon this soil. We have been told that a 
few years ago a grain of Egyptian wheat was found in the 
hand of a mummy where it may have lain for 4,000 years. 
When planted this wheat grain grew and produced many 
fold, and it has since multiplied itself from year to year. 
The seed which was planted upon the bank of this 
“beautiful river’? a century ago may be traced to the 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth but it did not lie in the 
hand of a mummy during the intervening centuries. In 
the Apostolic age it produced many fold. ‘Then imperial 
Rome attempted by fire, sword, and wild beast, to destroy 
every vestige of Christianity, but it flourished in the 
catacombs and mountain fastnesses. From the cliffs of 
the rocks it scattered its seed until it overran the empire. 
In the middle ages it was still fruitful though often com- 
pelled to escape from persecutions. The reformation in 
the sixteenth century greatly increased the harvest. The 
invention of printing and the discovery of America helped 
spread the truth. The Pilgrim fathers and their Puritan 
brethren, driven from their native land by persecution 
brought this seed to the New World and planted it in 
New England. Its fruitage there was a free church anda 
free school. Intelligence and Christianity became the 
corner stones of New England society. So thoroughly 
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were the people imbued with the spirit of God’s word that 
neither the demoralization incident to eight years of war, 
nor the introduction of French infidelity could destroy 
these foundations. 

Since the colony that settled at Marietta was composed 
almost entirely of New England men, we should expect 
that institutions of learning and religion would be intro- 
duced at the beginning of the settlement, and facts do not 
disappoint this expectation. When the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed on Plymouth Rock their Avzmary object was to es- 
tablish a church in which they could worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own consciences, but they did 
not neglect to lay the foundations of a civil government, 
which was free, because the logical sequence of a church 
without a bishop was a State without a king. 

The influence of New England thought secured for the 
Northwest Territory a charter of freedom in the Ordinance 
of 1787, under which the pioneers came to Ohio, przmarily 
to better their fortunes and lay the foundations of a civil 
government, but these men did not neglect to lay broad 
and deep the foundations of the church and the school. 
Before the revolution the New England colonies had 
pushed their settlements westward until they had met the 
Dutch settlements on the Hudson, and when our inde- 
pendence had been acknowledged they looked farther 
toward the setting sun for more land to possess. The 
army officers and their associates, who formed the Ohio 
Company, were moved by patriotism, as well as by a de- 
sire to better their own fortunes. They knew that when 
they purchased the public lands with their certificates 
they would reduce the debt of the country for which they 
had periled their lives. 

The Ohio Company, though a business corporation, had 
among its members several clergymen and others of de- 
cided Christian character. At a meeting of the Agents 
held at Rice Tavern in Providence, R. I., March 5, 1788, 
it was ‘Resolved, that a committee composed of Rev. 
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Manasseh Cutler, General Varnum and Colonel May con- 
sider the expediency of employing some suitable person 
as a public teacher at the settlement now making by the’ 
Ohio Company.” 

This committee reported two days later “ that the Direc-: 
tors be requested to pay as early attention as possible to the 
education of youth and the provision of public worship 
among the first settlers, and that for this important pur- 
pose they employ, if practicable, an instructor eminent for 
literary accomplishments and the virtue of his character, 
who shall also superintend the first scholastic institution 
and direct the manner of instruction, and to enable the 
Directors to carry into execution the intention expressed 
in these resolutions, the proprietors and others of benevo- 
lent and liberal minds are earnestly requested to contribute, 
by voluntary donations, to form a fund to be solely appro-. 
priated thereto.” This resolution was confirmed by the 
Directors at a meeting held the same day, March 7. At 
the time this action was taken, the first company of pio- 
neers were encamped on the banks of the Youghiogheny 
river, constructing the Mayflower of the West, which 
was to bear them down the Ohio and land them one month 
later at the mouth of the Muskingum. During the same 
month a subscription paper was prepared and printed for 
circulation. This quoted the resolutions passed by the, 
Agents and Directors and appealed to the “ benevolent. 
and liberal minded ” to contribute for this worthy object." 





1 This paper was as follows: ‘Whereas, the Agents of the Ohio Com- 
pany at their meeting in Providence, State of Rhode Island, upon the 7th 
day of March, instant, passed tne following resolution: ‘That the Directors 
be requested to pay as early attention as possible to the education of youth 
and the promotion of public worship among the first settlers, and that for 
these important purposes they employ, if practicable, an instructor eminent. 
for literary accomplishments and the virtue of his character, who shall also; 
superintend the first scholastic institution and direct the manner of instruc-! 
tion, and to enable the Directors to carry into execution the intention -ex-! 
pressed in this resolution, the proprietors and others of liberal and benevo- 
lent minds are earnestly requested to contribute, by voluntary donations, to- 
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We have no means of ascertaining how extensively 
these papers were circulated, or how much money was 
thus raised. About eight months later, under date of 
November 8th, 1788, Dr. Cutler wrote to General Put- 
nam as follows: “I have requested Colonel Platt (treas- 
urer) to forward a sum, raised for the support of 
preachers and schoolmasters, to the Directors at Marietta, 
of $200, which will enable you to pay preachers and 
schoolmasters for the present.’”’ It is certainly a fair 
inference from such language that this sum was raised 
by the circulation of these papers. We also have evi- 
dence that resources from this source soon failed, for 
a year and a half later, March 29, 1790, it was “‘ Resolved, 
That it is the opinion of the Agents that the Ohio Com- 
pany’s funds are holden to the amount of the orders 
which have been protested, being drawn on the min- 
isterial fund, and for the payment of all expenses of sup- 
porting preaching to this time.” If the orders drawn 
on the ministeriai fund had been protested, we conclude 
there was no money in that fund. Ata subsequent meet- 
ing, the Directors were requested “to ascertain from 
General Putnam and Dr. Cutler the state of the fund 
for the support of a preacher and for schools, in order 
that the uncertainty we are in, in respect to this im- 
portant subject, may be removed.” In April, 1791, the 
statement is made that the ministerial fund, so-called, 
has failed.' We find in the records of the Company for 





form a fund to be solely appropriated thereto. That the Agents will exert 
themselves in promoting subscriptions and paying the monies they may col- 
lect into the treasury, and the treasurer is to report to the Directors at or 
before the next meeting.’ And whereas, the Directors of the said Company 
by their vote of the same day, have fully approved the resolution aforesaid, 
and add their solicitations to the request of the Agents. We, therefore, the 
subscribers, anxious to promote so laudable an undertaking, do, each one 
for himself promise to pay to any one of the Agents of the Ohio Company 
the sums respectively annexed to our names. Dated March, 1788.” 


1 This may refer to the rents of ministerial lands not then productivé, 
but probably to the fund above mentioned. 
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nearly seven years that occasional appropriations were 
made for the support of preaching and to “pay the 
boarding”? of the preacher. Thus a quarter of a cen- 
tury before the formation of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society the Ohio Company aided in planting 
Christian institutions in the Ohio Valley. 

From the first landing of the pioneers at Marietta 
Sunday was observed as a day of rest. July 15, 1788, 
Rev. Daniel Breck, from Topsfield, Mass., a member of 
the Ohio Company, arrived at Marietta on a tour of obser- 
vation, and on the following Sunday, July 20, he inaugu- 
rated public worship in the Northwest Territory. He 
preached in a “‘ bower,” on the banks of the Muskingum, 
which had been prepared for a Fourth of July banquet. 
This bower was probably very nearly in front of where this 
church stands. Colonel May, who was present on that 
interesting occasion, wrote in his journal as follows: “A 
large number of people were assembled, from the garrison 
[“ Fort Harmar,”] Virginia, and our own settlement, in 
all about 300, some women and children,’ which was a 
pleasing, though somewhat unusual, sight for us to see. 
Mr. Breck made out pretty well, the singing was excel- 
lent; we had Billings to perfection. Governor St. Clair 
was much pleased with the whole exercises.” 

At that time there was not a Protestant church fos 
white people in the Northwest Territory, and not another 
clergyman there to preach the gospel in the English 
language. Now, in the five States carved from this terri- 
tory, there are more than 22,000 Protestant churches, and - 
more than 2,000,000 church members, and to-day not far 
from 17,000 clergymen unfold the truths of God’s word to 
their congregations. All this is the growth of a century. 
Mr. Breck remained at Marietta five weeks. I find evi- 
dence in contemporary journals that he preached four 





1The women and children were from the settlement in Virginia; only 
one family had then arrived at Marietta. 
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Sundays, and the fifth was probably not an exception. 
He left for his home August 18, and the next day Rev. 
Manasseh Cutler, LL. D., arrived in company with several 
pioneer families. He preached in the Northwest block 
house at Campus Martius on the three succeeding Sun- 
days. August 24 he preached a sermon, specially pre- 
pared for the occasion, from Malachi I, 11: “ For, from 
the rising of the sun even unto the going down of the 
same, my name shall be great among the Gentiles; and in 
every place incense shall be offered unto my name, and 
a pure offering for my name shall be great among the 
heather, saith the Lord of hosts.” In this sermon we 
find the following significant passage: ‘‘ We, this day, 
literally see the fulfillment of the prophecy of our text, 
gradually advancing incense offered to the Most High 
God in this place, which was lately the dreary abode 
of savage barbarity. Here may the gospel be preached 
to the latest period of time; the arts and sciences be 
planted; the seeds of virtue, happiness and glory be 
. firmly rooted and grow up to full maturity.” 

Thus, for eight consecutive Sundays, the settlers were 
favored with preaching by these eminent divines. From 
that time stated services were conducted for several months 
by laymen. According to the testimony of A. T. Nye, 
Esq., these were under the general direction of General 
Benjamin Tupper. For a considerable portion of the time 
the services were conducted by Mr. Thomas Lord, who 
was a graduate of Yale College, and had studied theology 
with a view to entering the ministry. 

On the annual Thanksgiving, December 18, 1788, 
General Samuel H. Parsons (the son of a clergyman) 
officiated, as we learn from the following letter, written to 
Dr. Cutler: ‘‘I beg you will come on as soon as possible. 
We want you. I am sure you will be welcome. I can 
preach no longer for you. On the public Thanksgiving I 
was obliged, for the first time, to preach, much against my 
will, from Psalms ciii, 2, and such a piece of work I be- 
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lieve you never heard. I am sure I never did. To con- 
firm my wife in her faith I have sent it for her perusal.” 
From this letter we learn that the settlers were so thor- 
oughly imbued with the religious sentiments of New Eng- 
land that the governor issued his proclamation for a pub- 
lic thanksgiving after the ingathering of the first harvest, 
and, though far away in the wilderness, and without a reg- 
ular minister, the people gathered in their accustomed 
place for a religious observance of the day. We may sup- 
pose that after the services they repaired to their log 
houses and feasted upon venison, bear meat, squirrel pie, 
wild turkey, fish, and corn bread, with a dessert of pump- 
kin pie. 

In the journal of one of the settlers, under date of No- 
vember 23, 1788, we read, “Heard a sermon by Dr. 
Jones.” Whether this was an itinerating clergyman who 
was that day entertained in the colony, or a sermon from 
that divine was read by a layman, we cannot tell, but the 
statement is additional evidence that Sunday worship was 
regularly maintained after July 20, 1788. This should 
be remembered as one of our important dates. April 
7 marks the landing of the pioneers. August 19 the 
arrival of the pioneer families. September 2 the open- 
ing of the first court. July 20 is a not less important 
date, for on that day the primitive forests echoed for 
the first time to the sound of public prayer, singing and 
preaching. We trust the voice of public worship on the 
Lord’s day will not cease to be heard in every city and 
hamlet in all our domains until the angel, with one foot 
upon the land and one foot upon the sea, shall proclaim 
that there shall he time no longer. ‘There is still another 
important date, namely, August 25, when the first death 
occurred in the settlement; this was a child thirteen 
months old, named Nabby Cushing, who had arrived with 
her parents a week previous. Two days later, August 
27, the weeping parents laid the little body in the grave. 
The funeral services were conducted by Dr. Cutler. They 
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buried the body in a coffin of cherry wood, which, at Dr. 
Cutler’s suggestion, ‘‘ was not colored, as an example for 
the future.” We of the present generation have departed 
somewhat fiom that primitive simplicity. 

We have already mentioned the meeting of the Ohio 
Company, held at Providence, R. I., in March, 1788. In 
addition to the resolution already quoted, it was voted at 
that meeting to authorize Dr. Cutler to search out and 
employ some suitable person to fulfill the intentions of 
the company in regard to religious instruction. Dr. Cut- 
ler expressed his interest in this matter in a letter to 
General Putnam in which he said, ‘“‘I can in truth de- 
clare I know of no subject which lies with so much 
weight on my mind as that your settlement may be fur- 
nished with a number of able and faithful ministers ; con- 
vinced, as I am, that religious establishments and social 
worship are essential in a civil view to the well-being of 
society, especially under free government. If no regard 
was had to the interests and concerns of a future world, 
you cannot be too solicitous to have them early estab- 
lished in your rising settlement.” Acting under the in- 
struction given him Dr. Cutler secured the services of Mr. 
Daniel Story, a native of Boston and a graduate of Dart- 
mouth college, an uncle to Joseph Story the eminent jurist.’ 
Mr. Story arrived at Marietta, March 19, 1789, and 





1In the following letter to General Putnam we have a description of the 
bargain made with Mr. Story: ‘‘ The terms on which he goes into the 
country are that his board be given him; that he draw from the funds raised 
to support preaching $4.00 in silver per week; that he be permitted to im- 
prove, if he pleases, a part of the land near the city granted for religious 
purposes; that the people be requested to assist in clearing and cultivating 
it so far at least as shall render his pay equal to $5.00 per week; and that 
he be allowed a reasonable compensation for his expenses in going into the 
country. These were the best terms on which he would consent to go. He 
could have his board and $5.00 per week here and constant employment. 
As he must lose several Sabbaths in going into the country, he conceived it 
reasonable that he should have a consideration for his expenses. There 
was no other person of respectable character whom I could employ on bet- 
ter terms.” 
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preached his first sermon here on the following Sunday, 
March 22. From that time until 1796 he was in the em- 
ploy of the Ohio Company and received a portion of his 
salary from their funds. He probably received a part 
from the voluntary contributions of the people. In 1790 
Mr. Thomas Wallcut says he drew up a subscription 
paper for the purpose of raising money for the support of 
Mr. Story.’ ; 

In the spring of 1789 settlements were commenced at 
Belpre and Waterford and arrangements were soon made 
by which Mr. Story preached at each of these places one 
Sunday in five. The services in Marietta were held inthe 
northwest block-house at Campus Martius, and after 1790 
additional services were held at Munsell’s Hall at “the 
Point.” The journey to Belpre and Waterford was made 
inarow-boat. During the Indian war these journeys were 
made at longer intervals and he was accompanied by an 
armed guard. Scouts frequently attended them, who ex- 
amined the forest for traces of a savage foe. On the 
Sundays when Mr. Story did not preach at these settle- 
ments Colonel Ebenezer Battelle conducted services at 
Belpre, and Major Dean Tyler at Waterford; both these 
gentlemen were graduates of Harvard College. Their ser- 
vices consisted of singing, prayer and reading a sermon 
from some standard divine. The New England people, a 
century ago, were nearly all versed in psalmody and prac- 
ticed congregational singing. Nearly allthe people in the 
various settlements attended services and paid a proper 
respect to the ordinances of religion, though many of the 
men were not church members. 





1The paper was as follows: ‘* Whereas, the worship and reverence of the 
Supreme Ruler of the world is essential to the well-being of society, and is 
the most swlid foundation as well as the surest support of government and 
good morals with everything useful and ornamental to a civilized people; 
and whereas, we, the subscribers, are impressed with a sense of the import- 
ance of these blessings and of our obligations to secure and transmit them 
to our posterity to the latest generation, we do promise to give in money 
or labor what is affixed to our respective names.” 
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As we now look back through the vista of acentury, we 
cannot fully explain why the Christian people of Marietta 
waited more than eight years before they organized a 
church. Two or three churches were organized in the 
state before the one at Marietta and yet the people here 
had a regular pastor on the ground almost as soon as any 
other settlement was commenced and they had established 
regular Sunday services nine months earlier. We will 
not judge our brethren of a century ago, for we know the 
cause of Christ was dear to their hearts. They were in 
the wilderness, seven hundred miles from their former 
homes, and the journey must be made on foot, on horse- 
back, or in farm wagons. The trip from Boston to Mar- 
ietta and return required nearly as much time as is now 
consumed by a journey around the globe, and subjected 
one to many more inconveniences. ‘The mails, after they 
were established, were quite irregular. Postage was so 
high and money so scarce that letters were sent in the 
knapsacks of friends whenever it was possible. Three 
months often elapsed after a letter was written before it 
reached its destination. The attention of the settlers was 
absorbed in the work of subduing the forests and establish- 
ing their homes, and they probably thought, and with a 
show of reason during the Indian war, that it might be- 
come necessary to abandon their enterprise. Some were 
probably reluctant to sever their connection with the old 
home church under such circumstances. 

There were those in the settlement who were interested 
in this important subject. General Benjamin Tupper, 
who was one of the founders, and an officer in the church 
in Chesterfield, Massachusetts, anticipating a removal to 
Marietta, made application to the Hampshire Association 
in Massachusetts for a “form of churci: order and disci- 
pline fitted to a church to be erected in a new plantation.” 
Reverends Judd, Strong, and Forward, were appointed 4 
comnrittee to draft such form ‘consonant with the scrip. 
tures,” and deliver it to General Tupper. Diligent search 
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has failed to bring this paper to light. Dr. Wickes, in a 
sermon preached in 1846, says it was then in existence, 
and his description of it reveals the fact that, while it was 
congregational in principle, it claimed scriptural authority 
for the office of ruling elder. General Tupper died in 
1792, and did not see a church set up at this new planta- 
tion. What influence the plan he secured exerted in de- 
termining the character of the church when formed, we 
cannot tell, but they did not adopt the office of ruling elder. 
December 6, 1796, the Christian people in the various 
settlements banded themselves together in a church under 
a simple but comprehensive confession of faith and cove- 
nant. Of the original members thirty-one had been mem- 
bers of Congregational churches in New England and one 
of a Presbyterian church in Linlithgow, Scotland. These 
brethren were so far removed from other churches that it 
was impracticable to secure their counsel, so, by the 
authority of God’s word, they organized themselves into 
a simple, New Testament church, a church of Christ, and 
there is no record of any vote by which they assumed a 
denominational name, though from the first the business 
was transacted by the church. The persons composing 
the church resided in Marietta, Belpre, Waterford, and 
Vienna, Virginia, and on this account it required some 
time to perfect the organization. March 20, 1797, a 
church meeting was held, at which it was “ voted that per- 
sons producing evidence to the satisfaction of the church 
that they are members in regular standing in any regular 
Congregational or Presbyterian church, and whose life and 
conversation whilst with us has been agreeable to the gos- 
pel, shall be admitted members of this church, notwith- 
standing they have not produced regular vouchers of their 
former membership.’’ Several members were so received. 
The church was, from the first, broad and catholic in its 
spirit, and cordially invited members of other communions 
to share in its worship and participate in the sacraments. 
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April 4, 1797, the church “voted that they would take 
measures for the settlement of two ministers in colleague 
as pastors thereof, provided the people of the several set- 
tlements where the members of the church reside shall 
concur therein, and make provision for their support.” 
At the same meeting it was also “voted that Mr. Daniel 
Story be invited to the ottice of pastor in this church, 
provided ,the people concur and make provision for his 
support, as expressed in the last vote.” Shortly after this 
meeting, Mr. Story left Marietta to visit his friends in New 
England, and the business of settling a pastor progressed 
slowly. Committees were appointed to canvass each set- 
tlement, and February 5, 1798, a meeting was held, at 
which it was reported that the people concurred in the 
vote of the church, and that sufficient subscriptions had 
been secured to offer Mr. Story a salary of $300. We 
find nothing more in the records respecting a colleague, 
and therefore conclude that the subscriptions were not 
sufficient to support another man. February 8 a letter 
was sent to Mr. Story, giving the result of the canvass, 
and extending to him the call of the church. April 9, or 
sixty days later, an affirmative answer was received. 

It was not practicable to convene a council in this 
distant settlement, therefore on May 15 the church “ voted 
that Rev. Manasseh Cutler be, and he is hereby appointed 
agent for and in behalf of this church, to ioin with Mr. 
Daniel Story, the pastor-elect, in convening an ecclesiasti- 
cal council, for the purpose of ordaining the said pastor- 
elect, and that Dr. Cutler represent this church in all 
matters necessary for having the said ordination effected.” 
In accordance with this vote, a council was called by Dr. 
Cutler and Mr. Story, which convened at Hamilton, 
Massachusetts, August 15, 1798, at which time “ Mr, 
Daniel Story was solemnly ordained as pastor of the 
church of Marietta and vicinity, in the Northwest Terri- 
tory of the United States.” This ordination was held 
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seven hundred miles from the church, with no mem- 
ber of the church present except the pastor-elect.' The 
charge given by Dr. Cutler is found in his recently 
published Memoirs. It was Christian and catholic in 
spirit. The only denominational allusion is as follows: 
‘“You have the honor, sir, to be the first regularly or- 
dained and settled minister of the Congregational denom- 
ination in the extensive country westward of the Alle- 
ghany mountains. We, who are convinced that this de- 
nomination is most comformable to the sacred scriptures, 
and, from long experience, think it most consistent with 
the rights of conscience and religious liberty; most con- 
genial with our national government and most favorable 
to those numerous municipal advantages which well- 
founded Christian societies endeavor to promote, feel 
much satisfaction in seeing it transferred to that new 
country.” We, who still believe in the scriptural church 
polity may well express our regret that such sentiments 
were not universally prevalent in the New England 
churches during the next half century. 


Mr. Story returned to Marietta April 3, 1799, and re- 
sumed his labors with the church. This, we shall observe, 





1 The following is an extract from the-minutes of that council: 


‘After suitable examination of the pastor-elect, and mature consider- 
ation of the several matters before them, the council came to the following 
results: 

I. Voted unanimously that the council is satisfied with respect to the 
qualifications of Mr. Story for the work of the gospel ministry, and of his 
being regularly called to be pastor and teacher of the church and associa- 
tion at Marietta and its vicinity. 

II. Voted unanimously to proceed to the ordination of Mr. Story. The 
council then went in regular procession to the meeting-house where the Rev. 
Thomas Barnard introduced the solemnity by prayer. The Rev. Isaac 
Story (an uncle of the candidate) preached from 2 Cor. iv, 5. ‘For we 
preach not ourselves but Christ Jesus the Lord and ourselves your servants 
fer Jesus’ sake.”” The ordaining prayer was made by the Rev. Eli Forbes, 
the Rev. Dr. Manasseh Cutler gave the charge, the Rev. Benjamin Wasds- 
worth gave the right hand of fellowship and the Rev. Joseph Dana con- 
cluded the solemnities with an address to the throne of grace.” 
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was two years after the vote to call him as pastor of the 
church. It seems strange to us, accustomed to the hurry 
of the present generation, that a period of time nearly 
equal to an average modern pastorate was consumed in 
the settlement of the first pastor of this church, but we 
must continue to bear in mind the distance which separa- 
ted the settlement from New England and also that 
religious as well as secular thought has been greatly 
quickened during the last century. During Mr. Story’s 
absence the services were principally conducted by lay- 
men and the sacraments were omitted. The first elec- 
tion of deacons was held April 26, 1799, when Josiah Hart 
was chosen for Marietta; Joseph Spencer for Vienna, Vir- 
ginia; Benjamin Miles for Belpre, and Nathan Proctor for 
Waterford. Mr. Story continued his labors in these set- 
tlements until March 15, 1804, when, at his own request, 
he was released from the pastorate. His health was 
greatly impaired and he ended his earthly career Decem- 
ber 30 of the same year at the age of forty-nine. 

Mr. Story’s ministerial labors were almost entirely with 
the people in these settlements. He died here and his 
remains rest in the old Mound cemetery. He has been 
described as “‘a man of more than ordinary intellectual 
and literary attainments, a good preacher and very social 
in his disposition and intercourse.” Most of his people 
were strongly attached to him and his influence was good. 
He is described as a man slightly below the medium 
stature, and a contemporary relates that he took his turn 
on guard during the Indian war. 

In the early settlement of New England, when a new 
town was surveyed, it was customary to reserve one sec- 
tion of land for the support of the ministry and one for 
schools. When the Ohio Company laid out their lands 
they adopted a similar practice, and reserved in each 
township section 29 for the ministry and section 16 for 
schools About the same time the general government 
adopted the same principle of reservation for schools in 
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all its territories; but since the constitution prohibited 
the union of church and State the ministerial reservation 
was very properly omitted, except by special enactment, 
as in case of the purchase by the Ohio Company. The 
ministerial section in Marietta fell within the city limits, 
and about the year 1800 began to yield a considerable 
income from rents. March 2, 1801, the first religious 
society was organized, according to an act of the legisla- 
ture of the Territory, to take charge of the temporalities 
of the church. This society made a contract with Mr. 
Story, for the year 1802, at a salary of $450; provided that 
amount was realized from the rents of the ministerial 
lands. The leading members of the society now hoped 
to be able to provide Mr. Story with a salary which should 
in some measure remunerate him for the sacrifice he had 
made in previous years; but about this time some mem- 
bers of the society withdrew and employed a Presbyterian 
minister to preach for them. In the interest of peace, Mr. 
Story voluntarily relinquished one half the ministerial 
fund to support the new church. In 1804, a second relig- 
ious society was formed in the interest of this Presbyterian 
church. ‘That church was discontinued after a few years. 
Other religious societies were subsequently formed, which 
have divided the ministerial funds in the ratio of adher- 
ents to the present time. 

The early religious history of Marietta embraces the 
history of the first Sunday School in Ohio and one of the 
first in the country. Upon the outbreak of the Indian 
war, January, 1791, the commanding officer ordered all 
families in the different settlements to retire within their 
fortifications. Not less than thirty families took refuge 
within the stockade at Campus Martius. This consisted 
of a block of buildings surrounding an open space of 144 
feet square. Among those who occupied rooms there was 
Mrs. Mary ( Bird) Lake, wife of Archibald Lake. Mrs. 
Lake was an elderly Christian lady, who had been a nurse 
mm our hospitals during the war of the revolution. She ob- 
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served the children playing in the enclosure during Sunday 
afternoon and conceived the plan of organizing a Sunday 
School. I cannot find conclusive evidence that any other 
Sunday School then existed in the country, although three 
or four had existed some years earlier. If any existed at 
that time it is not probable Mrs. Lake knew of them, but a 
warm Christian heart and love for the children prompted 
her to gather them together Sunday afternoon and teach 
them scripture lessons and portions of the Westminster 
catechism. ‘This school was commenced in the spring or 
early summer of 1791, and was continued until the close 
of the Indian war in 1795, when Mrs. Lake removed with 
her family to a farm about eight miles up the Muskingum. 
She died in 1796, and her grave in the cemetery at Rain- 
bow is at present unmarked. It is hoped that the Sunday 
Schools of Washington county will erect a suitable monu- 
ment to her memory. 

Mrs. Nancy Allison Frost, who was born October 22, 
1784, was one of Mrs. Lake’s pupils from the beginning 
of her school and is still living at Lowell, Ohio, in the 
104th year of her age; she retains her faculties and has a 
very vivid recollection of scenes in Marietta during those 
early days. The writer had an interview with her a few 
months since in which she gave a very interesting account 
of Mrs. Lake and her Sunday School. It is not probable 
there is another person in this country, perhaps not in the 
world, who was a Sunday School scholar zznety-seven years 
ago. What changes have occurred during the life of this 
aged pilgrim. Nearly 4,000,000,000 human beings have 
been born and as many have closed their earthly career 
during these years, and the population of our country has 
increased twenty fold. The Northwest Territory was a 
wilderness when she was born, and she was a pupil in the 
first Sunday School here organized ; to-day there are about 
23,000 protestant Sunday Schools within these five states, 
with a1: enrollment of not less than 2,000,000. 

The religious services at Marietta, during the first ten 
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years, were held in the Northwest block house at Campus 
Martius, and in Munsell’s Hall at “the Point”; in 1798 
the Muskinguin Academy was built on the lot adjoining 
this church on. the northwest. ‘That building was used 
both as a church and school house until the erection of 
the present edifice, which was dedicated to the worship of 
God, May 28th, 1809, and is supposed to be the oldest 
building now used for church purposes west of the Ohio 
river. After the Muskingum Academy ceased to be used 
as a school house it was removed to Second street, where 
it was used as a dwelling house until it was demolished in 
the autumn of 1887. 

This ancient church has maintained the Congregational 
polity during all its history, although it was connected 
with Athens Presbytery for a few years according to “‘ The 
Plan of Union.” It has always been liberal and catholic 
in its treatment of other denominations, and during the 
first fifly years of its existence probably gave more money 
in aid of Presbyterian than of Congregational churches. 
It has been the mother of seven or eight churches, and- 
has contributed members and money to many others. It 
has also been a very liberal patron of the cause of educa~ 
tion. The Muskingum Academy, though not a sectarian 
school, was built and sustained principally by members of : 
this church. Marietta College owes its foundation and a 
large part of its early endowments to members of this 
church. 

The years we have reviewed may be characterized as a 
time of foundation-laying. The church enjoyed no season 
of special revival during Mr. Story’s ministry, although 
he received about twenty members on confession of faith. 
The settlement was made by people of much more than 
average intelligence and influence. Of the original fifteen 
male members, seven had been officers in the revolu- 
tionary army, and some of the others were men of liberal 
education. Such people were qualified to lay broad foun- 
dations for education and religion. After the resignation 
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of Mr. Story a prominent member of the church wrote 2 
letter to President Timothy Dwight, D.D., of Yale College, 
asking him to send a candidate for the vacant pulpit; this 
letter contains a brief word picture of the man they de- 
sired. He said: ‘‘We hope he may be one who shall 
preach the pure gospel of Jesus Christ, without teaching 
for doctrines the opinions of men. One of liberal charity 
toward those who may differ with him in some points, 
whereiti some of the greatest divines have not been fully 
agreed. One who, for the sake of displaying his learning 
and talents, will not entertain a common audience with 
meat which the strongest have not been fully able ‘to 
digest; yet we desire and hope that he may be one of the 
first class for literature and ‘science as well as popular 
talent.’ Such was the outlook for the young man who 
was sought as the second pastor of this church. 

The civil and religious institutions of the Northwes& 
have not all sprung from Marietta, for ‘there. were othet: 
centers of planting and of influence. Here was the first 
colony, and because the first, our pioneers laid founda~- 
tions amid great difficulties. For several years in the 
early history they were liable at any time to find a savage. 
foe behind any tree, stump or log. Money was exceed- 
ingly scarce and they had a severe struggle for existence, 
much more to increase their possessions. Under such 
circumstances there are strong temptations to neglect 
public worship and other religious duties, but, by Divine 
help, the Christian people among the pioneers were en-: 
abled to maintain their character in the face of these dis-: 
couragements. Sunday, was-very generally observed as a 
day of rest,.and in many log cabins incense arose from: 
household altars. -Dr. Manasseh Cutler should be remem- 
bered'as a sort of spiritual father to the colony; although: 
he made but one short visit to Marietta, his influence as.a 
director'of the Ohio Compazy ‘secured many. religious 
privileges for the settlers. Here was established the! first 
regular preaching in the English language: in the North- 
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west Territory, and here the first pastor tesided. Here 
was organized the first Congregational church, and we aré 
met to-day in this building which has been used for 
Christian worship nearly eighty years. It is not too.much 
to say that the influence of this settlement and of this 
‘church has been a power for good in all parts of the great 
Northwest. 

\ ‘The era of material, social, intellectual and religious’ 
progress which has been so marked during the past cen- 
“tury is yet in its beginning. ‘Those who celebrate the bi- 
centennial will then witness advancement and improve- 
ments which would seem as wonderful to us as would 
what we now see to the pioneers. None of us can 
prophecy what is to be in the century to come. ,. The star 

of empire holds its course westward and we are no longer 
limited to the Atlantic States for our scholars, authors, 
statesmen or presidents. The Mississippi valley has 
already become a power in the civilization of this country 
‘and the world, and this influence is steadily increasing. 
If we continue to govern our ‘conduct by the principles of 
God’s word; if we cherish and perpetuate the churches, 

' and schools which have been formed for us and establish 
others as they are needed, it will be true in the years to | 
come that we “shall be a peculiar treasure unto the Lord : 
above all people. A kingdom of. priests and an holy 
nation.” 





WILLIAM DAVIS GALLAGHER. 
[Concluded from Volume I, Page 375. 


The new “literary comet” thus announced was (pathetic 
repetition !) still another Literary Journal and Monthly 
Review, edited by L. A. Hine, and referred to by him some 
years later as “ my first literary wreck.” It was published 
at Nashville, Tennessee, and conducted nominally, by E. 
Z. C. Judson —“‘ Ned Buntline.” 

In those years of prosperity and constant pen-wielding, 
Mr. Gallagher’s muse was liberal. - Then it was that the 
poet, caring more for the sentiment than the form of his 
utterance, dashed off the strong and fervent lyrics, . by 
which he became really recognized as a man of original 
power. He sang the dignity of intrinsic manhood, the 
nobleness of honest labor, and the glory of human free- 
dom. Much that he wrote was extremely radical; his 
poetry was tinctured with the’ gospel of Christian social- 
ism, and the example he set was imitated by many-other 
writers of verse. 


** Be thou like the first Aposties — 
Be thou like heroic Paul; 

If a free thought seek expression, 

Speak it boldly! — speak it all! 


*¢ Face thine enemies — accusers; 
Scorn the prison, rack, or rod! 
And, if thou hast truth to utter, 
, Speak! and leave the rest to God!” 


_ Such lines as these, and as compose the poems “Truth 
and’ Freedom,” ‘ Conservatism,” “The Laborer,” “ Radi- 
calos,” “The Artisan,” “The New Age,” “All Things 
Free,” went to the brain and heart of many people; and 
it is not to be doubted that they exerted a deep and lasting 
influence. Of a more distinctly practical type were his 
melodio«s pieces déscribing the West and the life of the 
pioneer ; and still more popular, in their day, were his 
songs, many of which were set to music and sung in thea- 
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ters and at the fireside. In 1845 was written his famous 
ballad, “The Spotted Fawn,” which everybody knew by 
heart. ‘ 

A man of Gallagher’s principles could not be other 
than an opposer of slavery. When the office of the 
Philanthropist, the anti-slavery paper established in Cin- 
cinnati, by James G. Birney, was mobbed, and the press 
thrown into the Ohio river, Gallagher was one of the 
citizens who, meeting with Hammond, Chase and others, 
at the Gazette office, arranged for a public meeting to be 
held at the Court-house, for the purpose of sustaining free 
speech. Years afterwards, in 1848 probably, Gallagher’s 
feeling on the slavery question became so positive that he 
felt it a political duty to withdraw from the Gazeéte in 
order to edit the Dazly Message. ‘‘’The most I remember 
atout this paper is,” so he wrote in 1884, “ that I gave its 
editorial columns altogether too anti-slavery (not abolition) 
a tinge to make it acceptable to business men in Cincin- 
nati, who had commenced transactions with business men 
South, and that soon after publishing the address of the 
first National Convention of the Anti-Slavery party of the 
United States, (which even the Cincinnati Gazette re- 
fused to publish), the paper was almost kicked out of the 
stores on the river tier of squares, and I made up my 
mind that I must leave the paper very soon or the time 
would not be long before it would leave me (and my wife 
and babies) without anything to eat. So I left it and 
went back to the Gazette.” 

While connected with the Gazette, Gallagher did much 
to encourage the literary effort in the Ohio Valley. It is 
interesting to learn that of the young writers whom he 
brought before the public, Murat Halstead is one. Mr. 
Halstead humorously says, “I was ruined by Mr. Galla- 
gher; he accepted and published in the Gazette a story 
which I had written and carefully copied over three 
times.” 

Gallagher was twice elected President of the “ Histori- 
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cal and Philosophical Society of Ohio.” The sixty-sec- 
ond anniversary of the settlement of Ohio was commem- 
orated by the society on April 8, 1850, when the president 
delivered a discourse full of information and vigorous 
thought, on the “ Progress in the Northwest.” ‘This ad- 
dress was published by W. H. Derby, and copies of it are 
now much sought after. 

The year 1850 marks the beginning of a new line of 
experiences for Mr. Gallagher. His experiments in liter- 
ary journalism ended with the Hesperzan. His ten years’ 
editorial service on the Gazette came to a close, for rea- 
sons which we give in his own written words: 

“While I was connected with Judge Wright and L. C, 
Turner, in the editorship of the Cincinnati Daddy Gazette. 
‘Tom’ Corwin was appointed to the head of the Treasury 
department at Washington, and immediately offered me 
the place of private secretary, which I was urged to ac- 
cept. This, I believe, was in the year 1850. I was what I 
considered 2 advance of both Wright and Turner, in re- 
lation to sundry questions of public and party nature, and 
on several occasions had felt it my duty to commzt the 
paper, much to Wright’s dissatisfaction. Finally a 
counting-room consultation was determined upon, and the 
L’Hommedieus were called into the editorial room. 
Stephen, the elder brother, sympathized with me from 
principle. Richard, the younger, agreed with Wright, as 
he said, from folzcy. ‘What, Judge,’ Stephen after a 
while inquired, ‘is Gallagher’s besetting sin in editorial 
matters?? ‘Why,’ promptly replied the Judge, without 
any exhibition of ill-nature, ‘he is forever treading upon 
somebody’s toes—and causing dissatisfaction, in the party 
as well as among business men.’ Until this I had said 
nothing, but now I quickly responded, ‘ That, gentlemen, 
will never be a cause of complaint against Judge Wright 
—because he is forever Jehznd the life and soul of his 
party, or at the best, stumbling against somebody's heels.’ 
There was an instantaneous pause, when Stephen left and 
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beckoned me out of the room. I followed him, and much 
to his dissatisfaction, notified him that I should withdraw 
from the Gazette and accept Mr. Corwin’s offer.” 

Soon after going to Washington and entering upon the 
discharge of his duties in the Treasury department, the 
United States Senate called upon the Secretary for a re- 
port upon the merchant marine, internal and coastwise 
Reliable materials for such a report were not at hand, and 
Gallagher, having the reputation for ability to “hold his 
tongue,” was directed to proceed to the various interior 
customs districts of the United States and collect infor- 
mation in regard to the revenue, and Edward D. Mansfield 
was appointed to proceed upon similar business to the dis- 
tricts upon the Atlantic seacoast. All the materials in, 
Gallagher drew up the report, which was much com- 
mended in the department. 

This over, he was immediately dispatched to the city 
of New York for a million of dollars in gold, out of the 
sub-treasury, with which he was instructed to proceed to 
New Orleans, by sea, and to deposit with the United States 
treasury in that city. ‘This was to be a secret removal of 
gold, required in the settlement of Mexican claims. The 
specie was quietly conveyed to the steamship Georgia, of 
the Howland and Aspinwall line, and placed in a chest un- 
der the floor of the ladies’ cabin before any passengers 
were received on board. Besides Mr. Gallagher, the cap- 
tain and the purser were the only souls on the ship who 
were aware that it bore golden freight. The voyage was 
in mid-winter; the weather proved stormy. 

Key West was reached without accident, but within am 
hour after the voyage was resumed from that point the 
ship struck a rock. By skillful piloting, the rock was 
cleared; and, after a much longer than average trip, New 
Orleans was finally reached on a Sunday morning. As 
soon as the passengers were ashore, the gold was loaded 
in a wagon, and hauled to the office of the Assistant 
United States Treasurer, where Gallagher had it securely 
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placed under lock. With the key in his pocket, he went 
to the St. Charles Hotel and got breakfast. That over, he 
proceeded to the telegraph office, and sent the follow- 
ing dispatch: ‘Hon. Thomas Corwin, Secretary of the 
Treasury, Washington. All Right. W. D. Gallagher, 
New Orleans.” Returning to Washington, Gallagher 
resumed his labors as private secretary. One day he 
found among the papers which it was his duty to examine 
a letter signed by some of his old Cincinnati friends, sug- 
gesting that an extra compensation of not less than 
$1,000 should be given him as an appropriate acknowl- 
edgement of his general services to the Whig party and 
to the government. He showed the letter to another 
officer of the department, who was pleased with it, saying: 
“There is precedent enough for such extra compensation 
for similar services, and it is all right — but do you thiuk 
the Secretary will consent to it.” ‘I don’t think he will 
ever have an opportunity to consent to it,” Gallagher 
replied, and threw the letter into the grate and burned it 
up. “You ought not val nae done that, Gallagher,” 
remarked Mr. H—, “but—” “ Perhaps not; but no per- 
sonal friends of mine shall ever be tempted by other 
personal friends to do anything for me like that pro- 
posed.” Within an hour Mr. Corwin came back to the 
department from a visit to the President. Mr. H—, good- 
naturedly, mentioned the matter to him, whereupon he 
sent, by messenger, a request that Gallagher would step 
into his room. When the latter presented himself, Cor- 
win, with a very solemn expression upon his face, said, 
not angrily, but with sternness in his tone, “ Gallagher, 
are you in the habit, as my private secretary, of destroy- 
ing such of my private letters as you happen not to 
like?” “Governor, you have no idea that I could do 
anything of the sort. I destroyed one such letter a while 
ago, which concerned me more than it did you, and which, 
though meant as an act of friendship, ought not to have 
been written without my knowledge and consent. But I 
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suppose you know all about it.” The expression on Cor- 
win’s face at once relaxed, as he continued, “I wonder 
if and —— really supposed I would use the public 
money in that way. If they did, they were most damna- 
bly mistaken.” 

In the summer of 1852, Gallagher had an opportunity 
of going into the New York 7rzbune with Horace Greeley; 
and another of taking a one-half interest in the Cincinnati 
Commercial, then controlled by his friend M. D. Potter. 
He was advised and urged by such old anti-slavery friends 
as Gamaliel Bailey, Thomas H. Shreve, Noble Butler, and 
others, in Washington, Cincinnati, and Louisville to pur- 
chase half the stock of the Louisville Dazly Courzer, and 
to assume the editorship of that paper, which was to be a 
Southern organ for the advocacy of Corwin’s nomination 
to the presidency. After long consideration, a decision 
was reached in favor of the Courzer, and Gallagher re- 
turned to the West with his family, arriving at Louisville 
the first day of January, 1853. Nearly thirty years after- 
wards he wrote, “ My connection with the Courzer proved 
to be an unfortunate one. ‘There was little sympathy with 
my editorial tone and teachings, either in Louisville or 
throughout Kentucky. I worked hard, and lost money. 
So in 1854 I sold my interest in the concern, and withdrew 
from the paper — having been stigmatized again and again, 
in Southern and Southwestern localities, as an abolition 
adventurer on the wrong side of the Ohio river, as formex 
president of the underground railroad through Ohio for 
runaway slaves, etc., etc.” Personal animosity was in- 
flamed against the unpopular editor from his boldly at- 
tacking John J. Crittenden for consenting to defend Matt. 
Ward, who killed the young teacher, Butler, in his own 
school-room. Young Butler was a son of Noble Butler, 
one of Gallagher’s dearest friends. 

Even George D. Prentice (e¢ ta Brute!) joined in the hue 
and cry against the Courzer editor, partly because Galla- 
gher was an Irish anti-know-nothing, but mainly on the 
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s0.e question of. slavery. Prentice came up to Cincinnati 
aud spent several days looking through the files of the 
Gazette to find in Gallagher’s editorials abolition senti- 
nients that might be used against him in Louisville. An 
article appeared in the Journal branding Gallagher with 
the crime of managing the underground railroad. This 
direct and personal attack roused the Celtic resentment of 
its subject, and he replied in the editorial columns of the 
Courter, over his signature, denying the allegation, and 
clu.ed his card by denouncing the author of the calumny 
as “a scoundrel and liar.” He had caught the spirit of 
personal journalism. The consequences were, if not 
dramatic, at least theatrical. 

Upon a day the Louisville train brings to Pewee Valley, 
in Oldham county, where Mr. Gallagher had bought a 
littie farm, a military gentleman of chivalrous appearance, 
who inquires the way from the station to Fern Rock Cot- 
tage. Finding the house, he knocks, and is admitted to 
the parlor by a colored servant. ‘The master of the house 
is indisposed, is resting upon his bed, but clothed and in 
his right mind, and able to receive his visitor. The 
military gentleman will wait. To him presently enters 
William “ Dignity” Gallagher, who, recognizing Colonel 
Churchill, cordially greets him, and asks his pleasure. 
The Colonel, with equal politeness, takes from his pocket 
a letter, which he hands to the convalescent editor. ‘The 
missive is opened, and it proves to be a challenge from 
the proprietor of the Louisville Journal. Gallagher reads, 
tears the communication into a handful of bits, and 
throws the fragments on the floor. ‘Colonel Churchill, 
tell Mr. Prentice ‘hat is my answer to his foolish chal- 
lenge.” 

Free once more, and now finally, from political journal- 
ism, Gallagher began to plant orchards, earning bread and 
butter for the time by editing an agricultural paper, the 
Western Farmer's Journal, and by writing for the Colum- 
bian and Great West, a Cincinnati paper, published by his 
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friend W. B. Shattuc. He also contributed poems to the 
National Era, edited by Dr. Bailey. With wonderful 
energy, he set about organizing industrial and educational 
institutions. He established a Kentucky Mechanics’ 
Institute, a Kentucky State Agricultural Society, and was 
instrumental in forming the Southwestern Agricultural 
Society, of which he was made Secretary. In the way of 
useful literature, he wrote a prize essay on “ Fruit Culture 
in the Ohio Valley ;” and prepared materials for a social 
and statistical view of the Mississippi Valley. 

Pewee Valley (at first named Pewee’s Nest by Noble 
Butler, from the circumstance that when locating a build- 
ing site there he wrote letters in a ruined cabin in which 
the pewees had built) is a beautiful village, on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad, about sixteen miles east of 
Louisville. It became a chosen resort of people of culture 
and taste. There lived Edwin Bryant, who had been 
the Alcalde of San Francisco in the gold-seeking days; 
Noble Butler, the educator, resided there; the wealthy 
and accomplished Warfield family made their refined and 
hospitable home at Pewee Valley. Mr. Gallagher’s house, 
a rambling frame cottage, covered with American ivy, 
was built in the midst of great forest trees — beech, oak, 
maple, poplar, and a newer growth of sassafras, dogwood, 
black-haw, and evergreens. Gray squirrels barked and 
skipped about the door-yard, and the cat bird, the red 
bird and the unceremonious blue jay came near the 
porches for their daily bread. 

Mr. Gallagher greatly enjoyed the picturesque surround- 
ings, and the congenial society of Pewee Valley. Being 
of a generous and friendly disposition he was liked by all 
who knew him. Western literary people were especially 
attached to him. His correspondence with that class was 
extensive. The following letter may stand as a fair rep- 
resentative of the many that were senthim. It was writ- 
ten from New York, nearly thirty years ago, by one, who, 
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at that time, was regarded as the coming man in literature, 
Mr. William Ross Wallace. 


[William Ross Wallace to W. D. Gallagher.] 


“N. Y., August 17, 1860. 

“My DEAR OLD FRIEND:—Your most kind and welcome 
letter came to hand several days since; and I have delayed 
an answer until I could read your lady friend’s novel. This 
I have done with very great interest, as it is brimful of 
genius and a most peculiar, startlingly original power. 
Mrs. Warfield is certainly endowed with great talent and 
moral force. Her style is rich, yet chaste — full of a mature 
and lasting splendor. I should think that this Romance 
will place her, at a bound, at the head of our female 
authors— while she will compare favorably with the mas- 
culine. Of course, I will do all in my power in the way 
' of newspaper notices ; although the work needs no bolster- 
ing. Iam very glad, my dear friend, that you like my 
poems —as it is pleasant to be admired by those whom 
we admire. 

“Do send me a copy of your wood-thrush-note when it 
rings, at last, through the grand old woods. I hope to 
publish soon a long national poem, entitled “Chants in 
America ’’ — devoted to our glorious scenery and deeds. 
I take a motto from yourself for the first part. Do you 
ever see Noble Butler? and Mr. Bryant? Mr. Fosdick 
told me that you were all neighbors. I have dear mem- 
ories of both B’s. 

“T shall publish a notice of Mrs. W.’s great novel in a 
few days, and send you a copy of the paper containing it. 

‘Please let me know when you receive this, and believe 
me to be yours affectionately, 

“WILLIAM Ross WALLACE. 

“Wm. D. Gallagher, Esq.” 


The novel here referred to was “The Household of 
Bouverie,” published in 1860 by J. C. Derby, and by him 
described as a “ wonderful romance.”' 

Busied with the labors of peace, Gallagher little antici- 
pated how soon he was to assume important duties of war 





1 Fifty Years Among Authors, Books and Publishers. J, C. Derby, 1384, 
5 
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not in the capacity of a military man, but as a civil officer 
of the government, which he had served so faithfully 
before. A new President of the United States was to be 
chosen. He attended several political conventions— one 
State convention— was a delegate from Kentucky to the 
National convention at Chicago, in 1860, and was made 
somewhat conspicuous there by a response which he gave 
in reply to an address of welcome. Though his personal 
preference was for Mr. Chase, he went with the current 
for ‘Old Abe,”’ working hard and voting for his nomina- 
tion, against that of William H. Seward; and was one of 
those who carried the news to Springfield. In these and 
other public wavs, he rendered himself so objectionable to 
the great mass of the people in his neighborhood, who 
were opposed to the election of Mr. Lincoln, that a public 
meeting was called and held within a mile of his house, 
for the purpose of giving him notice to leave-the State. 
The situation was now dramatic in earnest, and might 
have become tragic, had it not been for the personal 
friendship of some of his political opposers. On the day 
of the threatened violence, Mr. Gallagher had intended to 
go from his home to Cincinnati. At Pewee Station, his 
friend, Mr. Haldeman, called out: “Gallagher, have you 
seen Dr. Bell?” “No.” “He says they are going to mob 
you; there is a crowd at Beard’s Station, and they swear 
you must leave the State.” Dr. Bell came up and advised 
Gallagher to go on to Cincinnati. “No, gentlemen; if 
violence is meditated, my family are the first considera- 
tion, and home is the place for me. Mr. Crow”—this to 
the station keeper —“‘ let it be known that I am at home.” 
Haldeman forced into Gallagher’s hand a navy revolver, 
though the poet had never fired a pistol in his life ; another 
political enemy, but personal friend, gave him a big bowie- 
knife, and thus grimly over-armed he returned to Fern 
Rock, to the amazement of his wife and daughters. 

The meeting at Beard’s Station was a dangerous one, 
but Gallagher’s rebel neighbors, with warm respect for. the 
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man and chivalrous regard for fair play, demanded a hear- 
ing. A stalwart young mechanic took upon himself to 
champion the cause of free opinion. ‘I hate Gallagher’s 
politics as much as any ot you,” said this gallant Ken- 
tuckian to the crowd, “but he has as good a right to his 
ideas as we have to ours, and”—with a string of terrible 
oaths —“‘ whoever tries to lay a hand on him, or to give 
him an order to leave the State, must first pass over my 
dead body.” ‘The notice was not served; but after hours 
of talk, the assemblage contented itself with providing 
for the appointment of a “vigilance committee” for the 
neighborhood and dispersed. ‘The excitement died away, 
and the Gallagher family lived in comparative safety; the 
stars and stripes floated above the roof of Fern Rock Cot- 
tage during the six gloomy years of the war. 

When Mr. Chase was made Secretary of the Treasury, 
Gallagher was invited to accept the same position under 
him that he had held under Mr. Corwin. Asthe war went 
on, it became necessary for the government to appoint a 
special Collector of Customs for the ports of delivery in 
the interior, on the Mississippi river and elsewhere. Mr. 
Lincoln selected Gallagher for this important office. He 
was also made special commercial agent for the upper 
Mississippi Valley. By his vigilance, provisions and 
stores, to the value of millions, intended for the aid and 
‘comfort of the confederates, were intercepted and saved 
to the Union. 

In the summer of 1863, he was appointed to the office 
of Surveyor of Customs in Louisville, and at the close of 
the war he was made Pension Agent. His public duties 
were all discharged punctually and with the strictest integ- 
rity. He made nomoney out of his country’s misfortunes. 

In the midst of official labor he found time and inspi- 
ration for the occasional use of his good goose-quill, ( for he 
never uses a steel pen, ) and he produced several stirring 
poems that did better work than many bullets. Chief of 
these were the patriotic ballad “Grandpa Nathan,” and 
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the timely lyrics “‘ Move on the Columns” and “‘ The Pres- 
ident’s Gun,” the last a poem on the emancipation proc- 
lamation. 

The echoes of battle died away and Mr. Gallagher 
returned to his quiet farm, planted flowers, made rockeries, 
and planned new buildings. He resumed the useful pen, 
writing masterly communications for the “‘ Louisville and 
Ohio Valley Manufacturer and Merchant.” One of his 
articles is on “Cotton and Tobacco,” another on “Our 
Commercial Exchanges.” Perhaps his ablest statistical 
discourses is one published in pamphlet form in 1879, en- 
titled ‘The Area of Subsistence, and its Natural Outlet 
to the Ocean and the World,” a discussion of the resources 
of the great Southwest, and a counterpart to his address 
of 1850 on the Northwest. - 

In the reaction that followed the seeming prosperity 
stimulated by the war, Mr. Gallagher suffered financially, 
as did thousands of others. His property at Pewee Val- 
ley depreciated and he also lost money by unfortunate 
investments. Driven by necessity he earned his living by 
spending patient hours at the clerical desk as salaried 
secretary of the “Kentucky Land Company.” In 1881, 
he was working, as he expressed it, “like a beaver,” a 
statement that recalls his brother’s complaint more than 
sixty years before, that Billy was toiling “like a nigger.” 

If ever a citizen was entitled to government appoint- 
ment on the score of faithful public service, Gallagher 
was. Several of his political friends presented his claims 
to the President and the Secretary of the Interior, in 1871. 
His endorsers in Kentucky were such men as B. H. Bris- 
tow, G. C. Wharton and John M. Harlan. Hon. Charles 
P. James wrote to President Hayes from Washington, “I 
am able to say that his reputation, whether as an officer 
or business man, has been absolutely without imputation 
of wrong or neglect. He has always been known as a 
remarkably hard worker, and as a man of great moral 
courage.” A letter written by General R. C. Schenck said 
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of Gallagher, ‘‘He can bring to the public service, high 
character, undoubted integrity, and great literary ability.” 
On the back of this is written, with bold emphasis, “I 
concur in the foregoing recommendation. J. A. Garfield.” 
It was Guiteau’s bullet that prevented Gallagher from re- 
ceiving an appointment from the man of Mentor. 

It is painful to record that, in 1882, lured by promises 
and prodded by need, the proud poet went to Washington 
in the forlorn hope of employment by the government. 
On August 21, his seventy-fourth birthday, he wrote from 
Washington to his children at Louisville, the following 
brave verses, which, whatever be their literary short-com- 
ings, have a merit of courage, patience, and resignation 
that is deeply touching. ‘The lack of poetry in the lines 
is more than made up by the unconscious pathos: 

**So you! so each and all who bear 

My name!--so all my blood who share! 
Come good, come ill—come weal, come woe— 
No murmurs breathe, no faintings know! 
If dark the day, or if you bask 

In sunshine, still pursue your task, 

If hard the labor, more the need 

Of perseverance, trial, heed. 

And if, when sets the cheerful sun 

Your task shall not be wholly done, 

Your hopes fulfilled, your wants supplied, 
Your aspirations satisfied, 

Feel not discomfited, depressed, 

But calmly seek your needed rest, 

And brace you for the further fray, 

As soon as opes the coming day— 
Remembering still, day out and in, 

They win who work, they work who win.” 


Mrs. Emma Adamson Gallagher, the poet’s wife, died at 
Pewee Valley, December 26, 1867, of heart disease. _Sud- 
denly stricken, she fell to the floor, and soon afterwards 
expired. She bore to her husband nine children, of whom 
one son, Edward, and three daughters, Jane, Emma and 
Fanny, are living. 
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Incidental mention is made, in the foregoing narrative, 
of Mr. Gallagher’s ringing lyrics of reform, and his songs 
celebrating the days of the pioneer. These made their 
author famous half a century ago, and were praised in the 
magazines of Percival, Sprague, Brainard, and James F. 
Clarke. Fine and forcible as these eloquent and melo- 
dious pieces are, they are surpassed in poetical merit by 
the author’s delicate lyrics descriptive of nature, such as 
his poems on “‘ May” and on “August,” and his lines to 
“The Cardinal Bird.” These have been reprinted so 
often that they are accessible to any reader who has access 
to a general library. But there is a little poem, written by 
Mr. Gallagher in 1852, which has never appeared in any 
volume, and which has qualities of such exquisite sweet- 
ness and tenderness, and open-hearted spontaneity, that I 


quote it here: 
THE BROWN THRUSH. 


Brown-mantled bird that in the dim old forest 
Which stands far-spreading in my own loved West, 
At dewy eve and purple morn outpourest 
The sweet, wild melodies that thrill thy breast,— 
How like to thine were my young heart’s libations, 
Poured daily to the giver of all good! 
How like our love and simple ministrations 
At God’s green altars in the deep and haliowed woods, 


We trilled our morn and evening songs together, 
And twittered ’neath green leaves at sultry noon; 
We kept like silence in ungenial weather, 
And never knew blue skies come back too soon, 
We sang not for the world; we sang not even 
For those we loved; we could not help but sing,— 
There was such beauty in the earth and heaven, 
Such music in our hearts, such joy in everything! 


Wild warbler of the woods! I hear thee only 
At intervals of weary seasons now; 

Vet while through dusty streets I hasten, lonely 
And sad at heart, with cares upon my brow, 

There comes from the green aisle of the old forest 
A gushing melody of other days — 

And I again am with thee, where thou pourest 

In gladness unto God the measure of thy praise. 
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. The brief preface to Mr. Gallagher’s “ Miami Woods 
and Other Poems,” published in Cincinnati in 1881, tells 
us that nearly the entire contents of the volume, except- 
ing the miscellaneous poems, “appear in print now for 
the first time, though written at various periods between 
twenty-five and forty-two years ago.” A subsequent vol- 
ume, in which will be embraced “The Ancient People,” 
“Ballads of the Border,” “ Civile Bellum,” was promised, 
but it will probably never appear, for the first volume was 
not a financial success. ‘The book, a handsome octavo of 
264 pages, has its contents divided into five sections: 
I, Miami Woods; II, A Golden Wedding; III, In Exaltis ; 
IV, Life Pictures; V, Miscellaneous. 

“Miami Woods” is a long poem, divided into seven 
parts, corresponding to seven periods in which it was 
composed. The first part was written in 1839, the seventh 
in 1856. The poem is essentially descriptive, though it 
abounds in meditations and reflections on various sub- 
jects — political, social, moral, religious and philosophical. 
This didactic quality reminds the reader of Wordsworth’s 
“Excursion.” 

Bryant has described many features of the American 
landscape with charming fidelity, yet with something of 
photographic coldness. Gallagher’s verse paints the 
forest and field with Nature’s own color, and glows with 
the warmth of human love and joy. ‘Miami Woods” 
is a sort of Thompson’s “ Seasons,” adapted to the Ohio 
Valley. J.J. Piatt, in his poems, gives many touches of 
inimitable natural description, and his “ Penciled Fly 
Leaves” is a gallery of delicate etchings of Western 
scenery. Mr. Gallagher has painted a true and quite 
complete panorama of the changing year in Western 
woods. It can be said, in the words of Pope, that he 
made the groves 


‘‘ Live in descriptioa and look green in song.” 


Whether his book will be sought in the future for its 
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literary value or not, there can be no doubt that it will be - 
recognized as the historical daguerreotype gallery of 
woodland scenery now forever passed away. 

Pleasing as are the fine descriptive passages in this 
poem, they do not take hold of the heart, as does the 
simple, pathetic narrative, that runs, like an artery of life- 
blood, through the entire work. Never was sweeter or 
sadder story told in prose or verse. The mournful tender- 
ness of it disarms criticism and brings tears totheeyes. It 
is the record of a father’s love for a beautiful, sympathetic 
child — a daughter—who was first stricken with loss of 
reason, and then with death. To the memory of this 
darling child the volume is dedicated, most touchingly. 

I give some passages from ‘‘ Miami Woods,” which, 
taken together, convey, though imperfectly, an idea of the 
poem, and especially of the narrative portion of it, to 
which attaches the greatest human interest: 

**T am here— 
The same, yet not the same, as when at first, 
In mild, reflective mood, and artless verse, 
I sang thy charms, and lifted from their midst 
My heart to God. The same, yet not the same; 
For on the dial-plate of Life, since then, 
The shadow of my quickly rounding years 
Has numbered twelve. And I have wandered far, 
And much have seen of glory and of grief; 
And much have known of pleasure and of pain; 
And much have thought of human pomp and pride, 


Which are the sorriest and baldest things 


The indulgent eye of Heaven looks down upon.” 
# > « * * * ° 


‘* The same, yet not the same: 
’Twas Autumn then in thy deep heart, which mourn’d 
Its Summer glories, passing fast away; 
But in my own, perpetual fountains played, 
And to perpetual hopes that cluster there, 
Gave brightest bloom. But Autumn now has come 
To my bereaved heart, which inly moans 
For withered hopes and blighied flowers of love, 
While thine is full of gushing melodies, 


And sunnier slopes, and green and blooming nooks, 
. + * * a * * 
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‘* Tar away 

The alder-thicket robed in brightest bloom, 
Is shining like a sunlit cloud at rest; 
Nearer, the brier-roses load the air 
With sweetness; and where yon half-hidden fence 
And topping cabin mark the Pioneer’s 
First habitation in the wilderness. 
The gay bignonia to the ridge-pole climbs, 
The yellow willow spreads its generous shade 
Around the cool spring’s margin, and the old 
And bent catalpa waves its fan-like leaves 
And lifts its milk-white blossoms, beautiful!’’ 

* * * * * * 

‘A summer’s day 

She gathered flowers, and mock’d the birds, and blew 
The time o’ the day on greybeard dandelions. 
When eve approached, we hither came, and paused, 
Struck with the various beauty of the scene. 
She sat beside me on this grassy knoll, 
That looks out on it all, and gazed and gazed 
Until the mind, so darkened now, was filled 
With light from heaven, and love for earth, and joy 
That in such pleasant places God had cast 
Our lot. We lingered till the sun went down, 
Then, silent as the shadows of the night 
That gathered round us, took our homeward way. 

* * * * x # * 

4¢QOh, from this scene the bloom hath faded now; 

And that which was the soul of it to me, 
The glory and the grace, sits far away, 
Beneath the shadow of a sorrow big 
With all that can affright or overwhelm — 
My heart would break — my stricken heart would break, 
Could I not pour upon the murmuring winds, 
When thus it swells, the burden of its woe, 
In words that soothe, how sad so e’er they be. 

% # # * * % » 

*¢ Now from the stormy Huron’s broad expanse, 

From Mackinaw and from the Michigan, 
Whose billows beat upon the sounding shores 
And lash the surging pines, come sweeping down 
Ice-making blasts, and raging sheets of snow; 
The heavens grow darker daily; bleakest winds 
Shriek through the naked woods; the robber owl 


Hoots from his rocking citadel all night. 
* + * * * * ° 
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‘*T sing no more the passion and the pain 
That here o’ercame me; the triumphant joy 
With which, when last I bade these scenes farewell, 
I went upon my way, all starred with light, 
I sing no more forever. The sweet hope, 
That like an angel sat beside my heart 
And sang away its sorrow then, hath since 
Gone down in desolation, That which was 
The central harmony of all this song, 
The beautiful young life that to each swell 
And cadence gave the spirit that it hath, 
It is no more a bodily presence here, 
It is no more of earth; and now the last 
Faint strain of this prolonged and fitful lay, 
Which but for her and for the love she bore 
These scenes, had known no second touch, must die 
Into a murmurous sound—a sigh—a breath.” 


W. H. VENABLE. 

















EARLY HISTORY OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
IN OHIO. 


ON July 13th, 1854, the anniversary of the “ Ordinance 
of 1787,” there assembled, at Neil’s New Hall, Columbus, 
Ohio, a large delegate convention, representing every 
town in the State, having for its purpose to fuse into 
one practical organization all political elements which 
opposed the repeal of the ‘“ Missouri Compromise,” and 
were ready to resist the extension of slavery into Kansas 
and Nebraska. 

A similar convention met, on the same day, at Indian- 
apolis, in the State of Indiana, and its presiding officer 
was the Hon. Henry S. Lane. 

The Ohio convention was a fair representation of the 
anti-slavery elements which belonged to the old Whig, 
Democratic, Free-Soil, and Liberty parties. Among the 
delegates were those whu had been the special friends of 
Birney and John Van Buren, as well as those who took 
part in the legislative action of 1848-9, which first placed 
Mr. Chase in the United States Senate. 

Benjamin F. Leiter, Esq., Democrat, who, as a member 
of the Legislature in 1848-9, had figured prominently at 
the opening of that session, was elected Chairman of the 
convention, and J. H. Baker, Esq., Whig, with J. H. Her- 
rick, Esq., Free-Soil, were made Secretaries. 

The following Committee on Resolutions were selected 
for the twenty-one Congressional districts: 

First district, Benjamin Eggleston; 2d district, James 
Elliott; 3d district, David Heaton; 4th district, T. Cun- 
ningham; 5th district, Dr. J. J. Paul; 6th district, Wm. 
Allison; 7th district, W. H. P. Denny; 8th district, J. 
Corvin; 9th district, Homer Elliott; 10th d‘strict, E. Nye; 
11th district, Joshua R. Giddings; 12 district, Hen.y B. 
Carrington ;- 13th district, Joseph Root; 14th district, 
Norton S. Townshend; 15th district, Joseph W. Vanze; 
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16th district, Davis Green; 17th district, John Daven: 
port; 18th district, E. N. Sill; roth district, Rufus P. 
Spaulding; 2oth district, George F. Brown; 21st district, 
Ephraim H. Eckley. 

This committee assembled at Room 18 of the Amer- 
ican Hotel, and unanimously adopted the following reso- 
lutions : 

PREAMBLE. 

WHEREAS, The positive prohibition of slavery in the 
territory to the north and west of Missouri, imposed by 
Congress, in the year 1820, at the instance of Southern 
statesmen, and as an equivalent for the admission of 
Missouri as a State without that restriction, has been 
removed by the passage of the bill to establish territorial 
governments in Nebraska and Kansas; and, 

WHEREAS, It becomes important to ascertain if the 
popular mind in regard to slavery has retrograded in Ohio 
during the last thirty-four years, notwithstanding the 
benign influence of the Ordinance of 1787, which made 
them perpetually free, and which has been the principal 
means of our unexampled prosperity and happiness; 
therefore, 

Resolved, First, that we hail with gladness and grati- 
tude the anniversary of that glorious day when the Con- 
gress of the confederacy imposed upon the Northwest 
Territory that ordinance of freedom which has given 
character and confidence to five great States, now contain- 
ing five million of freemen, but not one slave. 

Resolved, Second, that in humble imitation of the 
virtue and patriotism which inspired our fathers in 
the enactment of that ordinance, we solemnly renew this 
day our covenant vows to resist the spread of slavery, 
under whatever shape or color it may be attempted. 

Resolved, Third, that to this end we will labor assidu- 
ously to render inoperative and void that portion of ‘‘ The 
Kansas and Nebraska Bill” which abolishes freedom in 
the territories withdrawn from the influences of slavery 
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by the Missouri Compromise of 1820, and that we will 
oppose by every lawful and constitutional means every 
further increase of slave-territory, or slave States, in this 
“Republican Confederacy.” 


Resolved, Fourth, that in order that public sentiment 
on this great subject may be concentrated and developed 
in the State of Ohio, at the earliest possible period, we 
will proceed to place in nomination suitable candidates 
for the Supreme Bench and Board of Public Works, and 
invite to their support, at the approaching election, the 
votes of all good citizens, without reference to parties. 

Resolved, Fifth, that we concur in the recommendation 
of the people of Michigan, that there be called a general 
convention of the free States, and such of the slave- 
holding States, or portions thereof, as may desire to be 
there represented, with the view of the adoption of other 
and more effective measures, in resistance of the encroach- 
ments of slavery, and that a committee of five persons be 
appointed to correspond and co-operate with our friends 
in other States on this subject. 


Resolved, Sixth, that a committee be appointed by this 
convention, as a pro tem. State Central Committee, with 
power to call another convention of the friends of liberty, 
and to take other measures that may become necessary to 
perfect the declared designs of this convention. 

Resolved, Seventh, that the soil of Nebraska and Kan- 
sas shall be appropriated for free homes, for free men.” 


During the noon recess of the convention, and before 
the committee on resolutions had fully completed their 
work, Hon. Wim. Dennison, Jr., handed to his law partner, 
Mr. Carrington, who was on the committee from the 
Columbus district, a Detroit paper, stating that at a meet- 
ing heid in that city the name “ Republican” had been 
suggested for the ‘‘ Fusion party.” Mr. Giddings and 
Messrs. Townshend, Root and Paul opposed the selection 
of any distinctive name, as premature, until at least one 
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State election should determine whether there was a 
genuine fusion of all the anti-slavery elements of the old 
parties, or simply a device of the two old parties to 
swallow up the original Free-Soilers. The expression 
‘Republican Confederacy,” in the third resolution, took 
shape from this discussion. 

The resolutions, as above reported, were adopted by the 
convention, and the committee ‘‘To correspond with the 
committee of other states on the subject of a National 
Convention,” consisted of the following persons, viz: 
Henry B. Carrington, of Columbus, chairman, and J. H. 
Baker, of Chillicothe, Whigs; Joseph R. Swan, of Col- 
umbus, and Rufus K. Spaulding, of Cleveland, Demo- 
crats; Dr. J. B. Coulter, of Columbus, Free-Soil and Lib- 
erty party representative. Messrs. Carrington and Swan 
were known as belonging to the anti-slavery wings of 
their respective parties, so that all shades of political in- 
terest appeared on the committee. 

During the closing hours of the Convention, the follow- 
ing telegram was received from Hon. Henry S. Lane, then 
presiding over the Indiana Convention: ‘‘ The Indian- 
apolis Convention repudiates the Nebraska swindle and 
has organized for a victorious contest.” 

The Ohio Convention nominated Judge Joseph R. 
Swan, Free-Soil Democrat, for Supreme Judge, and he 
was elected by a majority of more than one hundred 
thousand. Henry S. Lane presided, subsequently, and 
Wm. Dennison, Jr., was a Vice-President, at the Philadel- 
phia Convention, which placed the first National Repub- 
lican ticket in the field. 

Nearly all of the actors who took part in that Conven- 
tion have passed away, Judge Spaulding reaching the age 
of eighty-four. More than seven-eighths of the parties 
with whom the special committee had correspondence are 
no longer among the living. The notes, interlined by 
Mr. Giddings, at Room number 18, of the American Hotel, 

ave become fragmentary and almost illegible, but the 
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record may have some value as a souvenir of issues 
whose consequences were to be the completer unity and 
the more perfect fraternity of the citizens of this great 
Republic. 

HENRY B. CARRINGTON. 











OHIO STATE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND HISTOR- 
ICAL SOCIETY. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING HELD 
AT MARIETTA, APRIL 5TH AND 6TH, 1888, IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION OF THE SETTLE- 

MENT OF THE NORTHWEST 
TERRITORY. 


Tuurspay, April 5, 1888. 


The Society was called to order in public session in the 
City Hall of Marietta at 7:30 p. m., by F. C. SESSIONS, 
President. 

Prayer was offered by Dr. JOSEPH TUTTLE, after which 
the President delivered the annual address. [ This 
address was published in the QUARTERLY, Volume II, 
page 145.] 

After music by the orchestra,.the President introduced 
JupGE JosEPH Cox, of Cincinnati, who addressed the 
Society on “‘ The Building of the State.” [This address 
was printed in full in the QUARTERLY, Volume II, page 
150.] At the conclusion of the address the Society ad- 
journed until Friday morning at 9: 30. 





FRIDAY, April 6, 1888. 


Pursuant to adjournment the Society convened in the 
City Hall at 9:30 o’clock. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting and of subse- 
quent meetings were read and approved. 

The reports of the Secretary and Treasurer for the cur- 
rent year were submitted and approved. [ These reports 
were published in the QUARTERLY, Volume I, page 386.] 

Wo. P. CuTLER, for the standing Committee on Reso- 
lutions, submitted an elaborate report, pertaining to the 
memorial structure at Marietta and recommending the 
adoption of the following resolutions: 
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Resolved, That -this Society fully recognizes the value 
and importance of the historic incidents that preceded and 
led to the first organized and permanent settlement of the 
Northwest Territory, begun at Marietta, April 7, 1788. 

Resolved, 'That the eminent and patriotic services of the 
Congress composed of representatives from the original 
thirteen States, in maintaining the struggle against their 
powerful enemy, in establishing the independence of their 
country, in securing quiet possession of the Mississippi 
valley, and in giving to it the ordinances for disposing of 
lands and governing its inhabitants, demand from this gen- 
eration a recognition that will hand their names and ser- 
vices down to future generations in an instructive and 
monumental form. 

Resolved, That a like recognition is due to the Conti- 
nental army, by whose valor and endurance these results 
were achieved. 

Resolved, ‘That this Society will continue to encourage 
the erection of a monumental structure at Marietta, and to 
this end will co-operate with the Marietta Centennial Mon- 
ument Association in their efforts to procure pecuniary aid. 

The report and the resolutions were on motion unani- 
mously adopted. [This valuable report and accompany; 


ing documents were published in the QUARTERLY, Vol II, 
page 222.] 

The report of the Editorial Committee was submitted 
by the Chairman, Professor GEo. W. KNIGHT, and was, on 
motion, referred to the Executive Committee. 

On motion, the President appointed A. A. GRAHAM, 
Gro. W. KNIGHT and SMITH a committee to nomi- 
nate five trustrees for the term of three years. 

The question, including the desirability and feasibility 
of the Society’s obtaining control and management of the 
State Library, was introduced. After considerable discus- 
sion a committee was, on motion, appointed to examine 
the subject and take such steps as might seem wisest to 
bring it to the attention of the General Assembly. The 
Committee was constituted as follows: Dr. H. A. THomp- 
son, F. C. SEssions, Hon. R. B. Haves, Judge M. D. 
FoLLETT, General R. BRINKERHOFF. 
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Professor F. W. PuTNAM, Curator of the Peabody Mu- 
seum, was introduced, and made a few instructive remarks 
upon Ohio archeology. 

The Society then took a recess until 2 o’clock. 





The Society re-assembled in the City Hall at 2 o’clock. 

The committee on nominations reported the following 
names for 

TRUSTEES FOR THREE YEARS. 
F. C. SEssions, Columbus; R. B. HavEs, Fremont; 
R. BRINKERHOFF, Mansfield; J. G. DOREN, Dayton; 
S. C. DERBy, Columbus. 

On motion, the Secretary was instructed to cast the 
ballot of the Society for these persons, which was done, 
and they were duly elected. 

On motion of Professor GEO. W. KNIGHT, HUBERT HowWE 
BANCROFT, of San Francisco, was elected an honorary 
member of the Society. Also, on motion of Dr. JoHN 
EATON, Professor FREDERICK W. PUTNAM was elected an 
honorary member. 

On motion of E.C. DAWEs, the President was instructed 
to telegraph Dr. I. W. ANDREWS, in the name and on 
behalf of this Society, assurance of its sympathy with 
him in his illness, which prevents his attendance with us 
on this occasion. [A copy of the telegram and of the 
reply of Dr. Andrews was printed in the QUARTERLY, 
Volume II, page 234.] 

The President then introduced Wm. M. FARRAR, of 
Cambridge, Ohio, who delivered an address on the subject 
“Why is Ohio called the Buckeye State?” [This address 
was published in the QUARTERLY, Volume II, page 174.] 

At the conclusion of this address, President Sessions 
said: 

‘Ohio has many distinguished men in all branches 
of the government. WhenI was a clerk in a store in 
Columbus I met a man who was studying law. He 


afterwards became a distinguished lawyer; after that a 
distinguished General in our army, and I met him several 
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times in the South. Later he became the President of 
the United States, and is here with us to-day. I have the 
pleasure of introducing to you ex-President HAvyEs.” 


REMARKS OF RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 


“T warned the Senator from Massachusetts, who is 
sitting by my side, when I heard the President of the 
meeting speaking of impromptu speeches, that he and I 
were in great danger. He said it was ‘bad enough to be 
called the day after you have made your regular speech, 
but still worse to be called on the day before.’ 


“Naturally, I suppose the object of this is simply to 
make our friends acquainted with the strangers who have 
gathered to celebrate with them this interesting occasion. 
I do not happen to fall in that category, and I hardly 
need an introduction to the people in this hall. I think I 
spoke perhaps in the first meeting in this interest in this 
hall, and have been here frequently since. I am very 
glad to join with you in this Centennial celebration. 
It seems to me the event we celebrate is of a character 
that demands attention from all, and for which we have 
time enough. I believe in as many celebrations as we 
can give, and I hope to attend yet more of them. 


“Our friends east of the mountains began with their 
Centennial in 1875; it is of a National character. Con- 
cord and Lexington and Bunker Hill were thus celebrated, 
and afterwards came the great celebration at Philadelphia 
in 1876. A single instance in connection with that, and I 
will allow some other gentleman the privilege of stand- 
ing where I now stand. 

“The orator appointed for the Fourth of July, 1876, 
was a gentleman very well known throughout the country. 
His friends at the bar, his professional friends, profes- 
sional brethren, were talking to him about the speech he 
was to make at Philadelphia. They said to him: ‘ Well, 
we have been considering how long you will probably 
speak. We have been rather sympathizing with the audi- 
ence that you are to have. We know that in the Beecher 
case you spoke—I am not sure of the number of days, but 
I think it was—eight days; and in the case of the im- 
peachment of Andy Johnson you stretched it out to thir- 
teen days. Now you have to speak for all the events of a 
hundred years. How long will it be?’ 
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“The gentleman replied: ‘Well, sir, I have been puz- 
zled about that myself, and I have finally found a point at 
which my speech must end, and shall limit it to that.’ 

“ *Ah, the idea of your limiting a speech; we supposed 
you never limited a speech.’ 

“* *Oh, yes, I have limited myself on this occasion. I 
take it for granted that, as we celebrate the first century 
of the existence of our country, those to come after us 
will celebrate the second celebration. I must end my 
speech in time to let the man who succeeds me begin for 
the second century.’ ” 

President SESSIONS then said: 

“‘One hundred years ago, of the forty-eight who came 
floating down the Ohio River seeking the shores of the 
Muskingum, were a number from the shores of Massa- 
chusetts who became distinguished citizens of Ohio. We 
have to-day with us a Senator from Massachusetts — 
Senator Hoar.” 


REMARKS OF SENATOR GEORGE F. HOAR. 


I would like to say, ladies and gentlemen, while it does 
not become me to find fault with any of the arrangements 
on this occasion, yet it seems to me your President is like 
the small boy whose mother gives him a dinner to take to 
school and then makes him eat it in the morning. I had 
supposed what I had to say, and the speech of your be- 
loved and distinguished fellow-citizen, President Hayes, 
were to be reserved for to-morrow. It gives me great sat- 
isfaction, however, thus early to make known to you the 
deep interest which the people of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts have in this interesting occasion. We feel 
quite proud of our historical achievements in Massachu- 
setts, and there is nothing which that commonwealth has 
ever done for humanity or for human liberty, in which 
she takes a greater pride than the share which she had in 
the founding of Ohio. 

“There are probably no two States in the country, 
probably no two communities on the face of the earth, 
which are more alike in opinion, in character and in his- 
tory, than these two great commonwealths. Ohio herself 
can not be better described than by saying of her that she 
is an enlarged and glorified Massachusetts. Her people, 
although absent in body, most of them will be here to- 
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morrow’ at your great anniversary, with most intense 
spiritual presence. They will eagerly read what shall be 
said, and what shall be done here, with the prayer and 
the confident hope that this great and illustrious State 
may be now entering upon another century which shalf 
be crowded with illustrious deeds, with great names, wit’ 
honorable contributions to the history and welfare of the 
country, as has been the century which is now closed.” 


At the conclusion of Senator HoAr’s remarks, the Pres- 
ident introduced Davin FISHER, of Michigan, a grandson 
of Commodore Whipple. Mr. FisHER, read’ a short bio- 
graphical sketch of Commodore Abraham Whipple. [’I‘his 
sketch was. printed in the QUARTERLY, Volume I, page 
180.] At its conclusion, Professor F. W. PurNamM was 
introduced and gave a most interesting description of the 
Serpent Mound, lately purchased by the Peabody Museum 
of Archeology and Ethnology, of Cambridge, Mass. 

The Society then adjourned until 7:30 Pp. M. At the 
cenclusion of the afternoon exercises the members of the 
Society and invited guests were, under escort of the Ma- 
rietta members and by their courtesy, driven in carriages 
to the chief points of archzological and historical interest 
in and aronnd the city. 


FRIDAY EVENING, April 6, 1888.: 

The Society convened at 7:30, with R. BRINKERHOFF, 
Vice President, in the chair. 

On motion, the thanks of the Society were extended to 
the people of Marietta for their kindness, attention and 
hospitality to the members in attendance upon this meet- 
ing. 

Hon. Ws. HENRY SMITH, of New York, then delivered 
an address entitled.“ A Familiar Talk About Monarchists 
and Jacobins.” [This address was. published in the 
QUARTERLY, Volume II, page 187.] 

The Society, upon motion, adjourned. 
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ACTION OF THE TRUSTEES. 


The Board of Trustees met Friday evening, April 6, 
and was called to order by the Vice-President, General 
R. BRINKERHOFF. 

The election of officers being in order, the following 
were chosen 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


President —F., C. SESSIONS, Columbus. 

First Vice-President —R. BRINKERHOFF, Mansfield. 

Second Vice-President — WM. E. Moore, Columbus. 

Secretary and Librarian—A, A. GRAHAM, Columbus. 

Treasurer —§. S. RicKLy, Columbus. 

The following standing committee was appointed : 

Executive Commitiee — F.C. SESSIONS, R. BRINKERHOFF, 
N. S. TOWNSHEND, WM. E. Moore, H. A. THOMPSON, 
S. C. DERBY. 

This committee was empowered to appoint such other 
committees as may be necessary. ; 

After this the Board adjourned. 





CoLumBwus, April 12, 1888. 

‘The Society met in the Senate Chamber, in the State 
House, and was called to order by President SEssIONs, 
who, after a few remarks concerning the work of the 
Society, and the annual meeting held at Marietta, in con- 
nection with the Centennial celebration, introduced Pro- 
fessor FREDERICK W. PUTNAM, Curator of the Peabody 
Museum, who addressed the Society on ‘‘ Mound Explora- 
tion in the Ohio Valley.” The address was illustrated by 
stereopticon views and occupied about two hours in deliv- 
ery, giving largely the results of the Professor’s labors in 
this part of the country. The address was of such a na- 
ture that an abstract cannot well be given, as much of its 
interest lay in the illustrative views presented. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, Dr. EDWARD ORTON, 
on behalf of the University Club of Columbus, Dr. H. A. 
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THOMPSON, on behalf of this Society, Hon. CHARLES 
‘TOWNSEND, on behalf of the Senate, and Hon. C. L. 
PooRMAN, on behalf of the House of Representatives, 
made brief addresses. The Secretary then announced that 
no further meetings would be held until fall. 

After adjournment, a reception was given Professor 
PuTNAM by this Society, the University Club and the 
General Assembly. 





MARIETTA, June 26, 1888. 

A special memorial meeting in honor of the late Dr. 
Israel W. Andrews, was held at the Congregational Church 
in Marietta, at 2:30 P. M., June 26, 1888. The meeting 
was held under the joint auspices of this Society, the 
officers of Marietta College, and the Marietta College 
Club of Cincinnati. In the absence of President F. C. 
SEssIons, DouGLAsSs PUTNAM, of the Board of Trustees 
of this Society, presided. 

A memorial address upon Israel Ward Andrews, D. D., 
LL. D., which had been prepared at the request of the 
Society, was read by Hon. WILLIAM P. CUTLER. [ This 
address appears in full in this issue of the QUARTERLY.] 

Addresses were also presented on behalf of Marietta 
College and the Marietta College Club, of Cincinnati. 

F. C. SESSIONS, A. A. GRAHAM, 

President, Secretary. 





THE OHIO BOUNDARY, OR THE ERIE WAR. 


WHEN the great Ordinance of 1787 was passed by 
Congress it was agreed by all the States present that six 
of the articles, known as the articles of compact, should 
not be repealed except by the joint consent of Congress 
and the States concerned. The fifth of these “ irrevo- 
cable articles” provided that not less than three nor more 
than five States should be formed out of the region of 
country known as the Northwest Territory. In case the 
division was into three States, it was to be made by north 
and south lines from points named in the articles; if it 
should be divided into four or five, they were to be sepa- 
rated by the same lines running north and south, and up 
to an east and west line through the extreme south point 
of Lake Michigan. 

Thus it was left to the discretion of Congress whether 
the territory north of this line should form one or two 
States and that south two or three. But the boundary 
line in either case was definitely fixed; especially was 
this true of the line separating the northern from the 
southern tier of States. It was imperatively stated that 
an east and west line, running from the extreme south 
point of Lake Michigan, should separate these two sec- 
tions. According to the very nature of the compact, Con- 
gress could not change these boundary lines at will. 

The right of the Congress of the Confederation, so 
to bind its successors, may, from a standpoint of justice 
and right, be denied, but from a legal point of view it can 
not surely be questioned, when we take into consideration 
the fact that the power of the colonial and Continental 
Congresses depended largely, if not solely, on the assump- 





1This paper is a part of a formal thesis prepared two years since, when 
its writer, then a student in Ohio State University, was a member of che 
seminar established there for advanced and special investigation of Ameri- 
can historical questions. 
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tions of Congress, backed up by the acquiescence of the 
people. 

That the people consented to this division of the terri- 
tory is evident from the fact that no question was ever 
raised concerning the rights and intentions of Congress in 
so decreeing, until the people of Ohio, on the application 
of Michigan for admission as a State, claimed that there 
must have been a misunderstanding by Congress, and 
that it was never intended that this northern boundary 
line should lie so far south. They claimed that it was 
the intention of Congress to give the whole southern 
shore of Lake Erie to Ohio, and that the first maps of the 
country were incorrect and had thus misled Congress con- 
cerning the southern point of Lake Michigan; forget- 
ting that if there had been any mistake concerning the 
southern point of Lake Michigan, no one had ever before 
discovered it, or even hinted it, and also that Michigan 
had been organized as a territory having the old bound- 
ary linc laid down by the ordinance, without a murmur or 
complaint from any of her sister States, and lastly, that 
Ohio herself had organized a State government and ex- 
cluded therejrom the county of Wayne, which was claimed 
at that time to lie north of her boundary line. 

It is true, however, that when, on the 30th of April, 
1802, an act was passed authorizing the people of that 
part of the Northwest Territory lying east of Indiana and 
south of the line running east from the most southerly 
point of Lake Michigan, to adopt a constitution, the right 
was reserved by Congress either to make all north of that 
line into a separate State or to annex it to Ohio. That 
Congress had a right to legislate, as the latter case would 
require, has been emphatically denied by some of our 
most eminent legal authorities. However, the difficulty 
of making such a radical change in one of the sacred 
articles of compact, was obviated by the fact that Con- 
gress never chose to exercise her prerogative in annexing 
this territory to Ohio. «Yet the act of Congress assuming 
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the power to annex this territory to Ohio is indicative of 

the fact that she, like England of old, claimed the right, 

if she only chose to exercise it, to set aside the old bound- 
—ary lines of the ordinance. 

That Congress did not originally intend to grant this 
land to Ohio, in violation of the compact, seems evident 
from the fact that, although the people of Ohio had peti- 
tioned two successive sessions of Congress to grant to her 
the now much disputed territory, yet Congress refused to 
entertain any idea of so legislating, taking no note of such 
requests. 

That Michigan was organized as a Territory, assum- 
ing, as she did, the boundaries of the ordinance, without 
even the slightest objection from the senators or the rep- 
resentatives of Ohio, is additional proof that the people of 
Ohio either recognized this as the boundary line, or that 
the sentiment in Congress was so overwhelmingly against 
any change that Ohio’s servants dared not object. 

In the light of these facts it seems strange that Gov- 
ernor Lucas, of Ohio, should recommend to the Legisla- 
ture of that State to concert measures for the seizure and 
occupation of this disputed territory, and yet such was the 
case. He gave as his reasons for such aggressive measures 
(1.) The intention of the Congress of 1787 to follow the 
supposed line which was further north than the real one; 
(2.) The action of the State Constitutional Convention; 
(3.) The preference of the people within the district for 
the government of Ohio. 

The Legislature was not slow to follow out the plans 

’ suggested by their chief executive. ‘‘ They immediately 
passed a series of acts and resolutions asserting jurisdic- 
tion over the land in question and declaring that measures 
should be taken by all departments of the State govern- 
ment to enforce these acts.” Nor was this the whole 
attempt made by the government of Ohio to reclaim what 
she would fain make herself believe justly belonged 
to her. Governor Lucas, on the alert to obtain possession 
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of this much-coveted territory, called an extra session of 
the General Assembly. Himself assuming the aggressive, 
he ordered the commissioners, appointed by him for the 
purpose, to meet him at Perrysburg, stating his intention 
to run the boundary line, and thus in a manner peculiar to 
himself settle this dispute, which Congress itself seemed 
unwilling to handle. Again the Legislature came to his 
rescue and stimulated his exertions by voting an appropri- 
ation of $300,000, with which to carry out his pians. 

It is not surprising that these violent measures called 
out a keen retort from Michigan, nor was she tardy in 
challenging the determined efforts of Ohio’s governor to 
strip her of her fair territory. Immediately after Governor 
Lucas’s first message to the General Assembly recommend- 
ing to them the seizure of the disputed tract, the Legisla. 
ture of Michigan passed a series of acts making it a criminal 
offense for any one to accept or exercise any office in the 
disputed tract, except by the authority of the United States 
or of Michigan. When the tidings reached the capital of 
Michigan that Governor Lucas, of Ohio, was taking active 
measures to occupy this territory, Governor Mason, of 
Michigan, at once ordered his adjutant-general to hold 
himself in readiness for any invasion from Ohio, and the 
Legislature vied with that of Ohio in the readiness with 
which it placed money and men at the disposal of its gov- 
ernor. 

Thus hostilities began to assume a serious aspect, when 
the territorial authorities presented the matter to the At- 
torney-General of the United States, Benjamin F. Butler. 
He regarded the claims of Michigan ‘to the territory as the 
better of the two, and was strengthened in this opinion by 
the President and members of the cabinet. But the good 
people of Ohio were very firm in their determination to 
possess this territory, and the Attorney-General hoped the 
matter might be brought to an amicable settlement by a 
compromise. Accordingly two commissioners, Rush and 
Howard, were sent out to inquire into the trouble and to 
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report the condition of affairs to the Attorney-General. 
Meanwhile the militia of Michigan had marched to the 
scene of action, but to their disgust and chagrin they found 
no enemy,— no Ohio troops—there toopposethem. They 
had made great preparation and military display all on 
account of a report, that had reached them, that Governor 
Lucas purposed setting up a court at Toledo for the regula- 
tion and disposal of this disputed tract. Thus the fire 
which had animated the hearts of the patriotic sons of Mich- 
igan was forced to consume their own ambition, and they 
marched back sullenly from the imaginary field of glory, 
leaving no bones to bleach in the sun, save those of the 
noted horse, the sole hero and martyr of the Erie war. 

All this display of chivalry and heroism by the contend- 
ing parties had little to do with settling the real question 
at issue, except, perhaps, to bring about the immediate 
consideration of it by Congress. Congress resolved to put 
an end to this quarrel between two unruly members of 
the Union by forcing them to a.compromise. ‘This was 
easily brought about, from the fact that Michigan was 
seeking admission as a State, and Congress would not 
admit her until she would renounce all her claims to the 
disputed territory. 

The President and the Democratic party were especially 
anxious to settle the question without antagonizing Ohio, 
as a Presidential election was near, and the electoral votes 
of Ohio were wanted. 

On the whole, we are bound to regard the compromise 
that resulted as the most happy arrangement that could 
have been made, since both parties are vastly better pro- 
vided for than if Michigan’s rights had been enforced by 
Congress. Michigan, by the grant of the upper peninsula, 
which she received as compensation for her concessions, 
obtained her great mineral wealth, and Ohio, by the an- 
nexation of the extensive tract of fertile land which she 


claimed, was thereby greatly enriched. 
L. G. ADDISON. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Dr. I. W. ANDREWS.—At the annual meeting of the 
Ohio Teachers’ Association, held at Sandusky, June 28, 
1888, memorial exercises occurred in honor of the late 
Israel W. Andrews. Professor M. R. Andrews read a 
memorial sketch. In it he paid tribute in the highest 
terms to the many virtues of the deceased scholar and 
educator. His conservative but persistent and hopeful 
nature; his accuracy and painstaking care as a student 
and instructor; his unswerving fidelity to every trust; his 
consistent and admirable Christian character; his loyal 
devotion to duty, were all dwelt upon in fitting terms. 
Especially, as was natural in an address before the State 
Teachers’ Association, the speaker dwelt at length upon 
Dr. Andrews’s services to the cause of education in Ohio, 
and we reproduce from the Educational Monthly the fol- 
lowing extract from the address: 

“The younger teachers of Ohio do not know how 
closely he is identified with the early history of our com- 
mon schools. In February, 1851, this Association, in a 
meeting at Columbus, appointed him, with six others, 
Lorin Andrews, R. F. Humiston, D. F. DeWolf, James 
Campbell, Darius Lyman, Jr., and Charles S. Royce, to 
aid in the organization of county institutes, and through 
the southern and eastern parts of the State he took an 
active part in the educational campaign that ensued. 

‘““He was President of this Association at Steubenville 
in 1857, aud long served on the Executive Committee; he 
also delivered the annual address at Put-in-Bay in 1877. 
He was a member of the State Board of Examiners from 
1866 to 1871. 

“As associate editor of the Ohzo Journal of Education, in 
the first six volumes ( 1852-7), and afterwards as contribu- 
tor to its successor, the Educatzonal Monthly, he showed 


his lively interest in elementary education. In 1852, he 
2aS 
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wrote of ‘’ The Union School System” and warned officers 
and teachers against too implicit reliance upon the excel- 
lence of any system, thus by thirty years anticipating a 
favorite dogma of the apostles of the New Education. 
Among the subjects discussed by him in this and subse- 
quent vears are, “ Images in Concave Mirrors,” “* Relation 
of Schools and Colleges,” “ Schools of Lowell,” “‘ Marietta 
Public Schools,” “College Education in England and 
America,” “ Popular Education in Great Britain,” “ The 
Eye and the Ear in Elementary Education,” ‘‘ The Teach- 
er’s Duty to Himself,” “Elementary Classical Study,” 
“A Course of Study for High Schools,” “ Pronouncing 
Dictionaries,” ‘The Self-Reporting System,’ ‘Greek 
Preparation for Colleze,’ ‘Elementary Arithmetic,” 
“Law,” “The Muskingum Academy” (torn down in 
1887), ““When was Ohio Admitted into the Union?” 
(1803), and one of his last contributions, suggested by a 
visit to the primary schools of Steubenville, was “ Ele- 
mentary Instruction.” 

“He was an active member at the first meeting of the 
National Teachers’ Association, and afterwards became 
one of the National Council of Education.” 

At the conclusion of the address, appropriate remarks, 
showing the universal esteem and love with which Dr. 
Andrews was regarded by the teachers of Ohio, were made 
by Dr. E. E. White, Professor W. H. Mitchell, Col. D. F. 
De Wolf, Dr. R. W. Stevenson and Dr. E. T. Tappan. 
The following resolution was also adopted: 


Resolved, That while we bow reverently to the Divine 
Will, as expressed in the removal from our fellowship of 
the late Dr. I. W. Andrews, we yet feel that our Associa- 
tion has met with a loss which is irreparable, and that 
only as we follow his example of unselfish and constant 
work for the up-building of the race, are we living up to 
our God-given opportunities and privileges. 


Tur AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION.—The an- 
nual mecting of this Association, which was to have been 
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held in Columbus during the first week of the present 
month, it was found necessary to postpone, on account of 
the impossibility of securing suitable accommodations at 
a time when the city was crowded with members of the 
Grand Army of the Republic and other strangers in attend- 
auce upon the Centennial Exposition. The meeting will 
be held in Washington, D. C., during the last week of 
December, and one whole day during the meeting will be 
devoted to papers and discussions of topics connected 
with the history of the Northwest. 





HISTORICAL MATERIAL IN OHIO.— During the past 
year great interest has been shown in the study of Ohio 
archeology and history by those who are not ordinarily 
historical students. Owing to the various celebrations of 
Ohio’s centennial year, old and young have shov-n a desire 
to know more about her history. In many sciools in the 
State last winter and spring, special attention was given 
to the sub-ect, and doubtless much more would have been 
devoted to it had there existed any complete, brief history 
of the State. Since then one or two have appeared and 
more are announced. While these histories will add 
much to the general knowledge of our growth as a State, 
much that might have been written has been lost by the 
careless destruction of material bearing upon various im- 
portant events. We have before referred to this matter, 
but cannot refrain from again urging the importance of 
the preservation of all old manuscripts, documents, books, 
and papers bearing in any way upon the growth of the 
State. The Ohio Archeological and Historical Society 
will be glad to receive, catalogue, and preserve anything 
of this nature that may be sent to it, and thus assist future 
students and historians in their search for facts. 











BOOK NOTES. 


Tue OLD NortHwest: with a View of the Thirteen Colonies as Consti- . 
tuted by Royal Charters. By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph. D. New York: Town- 
send Mac Coun. 1888. 

The importance of the Northwest Territory has been fully emphasized 
during the present year by centennial celebrations of various kinds, begin- 
ning with that at Marietta, in April last, of which the full proceedings were 
published in the last issue of the QUARTERLY. While many parts of the 
history of this region have been fully investigated by students, and the re- 
sults given to the world, Dr. Hinsdale’s book is the first that has attempted 
to present a complete and connected sketch of the beginnings of the whole 
Northwest and its organization into states. In his preface Dr. Hinsdale 
says: ‘*Save New England alone, there is no section of the United States 
embrac ge ‘eral states that is so distinct an historical unit . . . . as 
the Old N «:hwest. To portray those features of this region that make it 
an historical unit is the central purpose of this book.” 

The author’s conception is a good one, and in carrying it out he has pro- 
duced a most valuable work. After treating of the French discovery and 
colonization of the Northwest and its surrender by the French to the Eng- 
lish in 1763, the author paves the way for a discussion of the conflicting 
colonial claims to the territory, by two excellent chapters upon the charter 
grants of the old thirteen colonies. The discussion of the western land 
policy of the British from 1763 to 1775, which follows, was previously 
printed in substantially the same form in the QUARTERLY of last December, 
with Dr. Hinsdale’s permission. 

The discussion of the Northwestern land-claims and cessions is full and 
accurate, and that of the ordinances of 1785 and 1787, while containing 
little that has not been printed before is clearly and convincingly stated. 
The division of the territory into states, the organization of those states and 
a chapter on the progress of the territory during the first century, complete 
a work the value of which can hardly be overestimated. 

Dr. Hinsdale has been a careful investigator and the value of the work 
has been greatly increased by the abundant references given. We notice 
however, that in several instances he gives as his authorities works which 
are themselves not in any sense ‘‘original sources,’’ when a reference to the 
original authority or document would have been equally easy and more 
scholarly. Numerous extracts from important but scarce documents are 
a valuable feature for close readers and students. As a whole the work 
will take its rank as an accurate, scholarly, and comprehensive discussion of 
the discovery, organization and development of the Northwest. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Archeology of Ohio. By M. C. Read. Cleveland: Western Reserve His- 
torical Society. . 

The Identification of The Society of the Cincinnati with the Settlement of 
the Northwest Territory. By Mrs. L. A. Alderman. Pamphlet, pp. 26, 
Marietta, Ohio, 1888. 

American Journal of Archeology, June, 1888. Boston: Ginn & Co, 
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